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The Dublin Review 


OCTOBER, 1917 No. 323 


IN THE 


LIFE OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


I 


HE year 1852 found Henry Edward Manning, lately 
Archdeacon of Chichester, returned from a Roman 
Seminary to lead the life of a rather lonely Catholic priest 
in London. Merely parochial labour was not that which 
best fitted his faculties. He had been a public servant 
as a minister of the Church of England, and he sought 
to have in his charge, not the family of the Faith only, 
but the whole community of his countrymen. Perhaps 
only now, when our Chaplains with the Troops are 
numbered in hundreds, and our hospital nurses by the 
thousand, can we measure the fulfilment of his desires. 
Could he revisit, in his old habit, the Atheneum Club, 
with what surprised recognition would he turn to the 
statue of Florence Nightingale, facing him from the foot 
of Waterloo Place! He had watched her in her begin- 
nings. He had even helped to frame her; and the hand 
he had—building greater than he knew—in laying the 
foundations of the vast system of Hospital Nursing, now 
‘ known to us in war as in peace, needs a record. ‘Therein 
may be learned the founders’ part taken by Catholics in 
that immense movement, and also Florence Nightingale’s 
own and unsuspected kinship with the spirit and the 
intention that animated them in their mission of mercy. 
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Florence Nightingale had been deeply moved by the 
Catholic Revival. Endowed, as she was, with so many 
qualifications for the Religious life, it would require a 
subtler analysis than ours to discover the one thing that 
was lacking to her vocation. She had first met Manning 
in Rome during the winter of 1847. He had been one of 
the few to encourage her in the aims she was striving to 
realize under almost insuperable difficulty. To nurse the 
sick or to rescue the fallen was considered an unladylike or 
a “ methodistical”’ accomplishment. Manning had no 
hesitation in guiding her, as he had guided Miss Lockhart, 
in the paths of humanity. During the summer of 1852 
we find him helping in the rescue of an Irish girl, 
whom Miss Florence Nightingale had followed through 
the streets. 

**T found the poor child at Kensington,” she reports to 
him, “‘ bent upon going. I staid till half-past six, hoping 
that there might be a change, and that you might come. 
But unless you were more successful than I was, after I 
went, the poor thing is lost. I have seen legs cut off and 
horrible operations, but that was nothing to this.” And 
again: “‘ There is no time to be lost. It is a miserable 
child of fourteen.” Again, a day later: “ If I fail, do you 
think you could, do you think you would, undertake it 
yourself ? It seems a great deal to ask, but she would not 
resist you. God bless you for your tender mercy to this 
poor child.” So Manning carried away the child to the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd. O felix culpa / one can 
hardly forbear to say of the fault, committed in childish 
ignorance, which brought two such twin spirits as Henry 
Manning and Florence Nightingale to seek that which 
was lost. 

All this summer of 1852 she poured forth her unrealiz- 
able longings to the sympathizing priest. She was passing 
through a crisis. ‘*‘ We play through life,” she laments, 
** among the mangled souls of those we love.”? She was 
torn at one time between her vocations to God and to 
Humanity, at another between the Church of her home 
and the Church of Rome. Manning advised her in 
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letters which have gone doubtless where the most 
interesting letters too often go. But the letters of his 
friend, unpublished till now, survive : 

** You think the defect is in the will,” she writes in 
June, 1852; “all Catholics do. You think it would be a 
sacrifice to me to join the Catholic Church, a temptation 
to remain where I am. If you knew what a home the | 
Catholic Church would be to me! All that I want I 
should findin her. All my difficulties would be removed. 
I have laboriously to pick up here and there crumbs by 
which to live. She would give me ‘ daily bread.’ The 
daughters of St. Vincent would open their arms to me, 
they have already done so ; and what should I find there ? 
My work already laid out for me, instead of seeking it to 
and fro and finding none, my home, sympathy human 
and divine. I dislike and I despise the Church of Eng- 
land. She received me into her bosom. But what has 
she ever done for me? She never gave me work to do for 
her, nor training to do it if I found it for myself. I say, 
If you knew. But you do know now, with all its faults, 
what a home the Catholic Church-is. And yet what is 
she to you compared with what she would be to me? 
No one can tell, no man can tell, what she is to women, 
their training, their discipline, their hopes, their home ; 
to women because they are left wholly uneducated by 
the Church of England, almost wholly uncared for, while 
men are not. For what training is there compared to that 
of the Catholic nun? I could see that yesterday at the 
house of St. Joseph at Kensington. Those ladies, who 
are not Sisters, have not the chastened temper, the 
Christian grace, the accomplished loveliness and energy, 
of the regular nun. I have seen something of different 
kinds of nun, am no longer young, and do not speak from 
enthusiasm but from experience. There is nothing like 
the training (in these days) which the Sacred Heart or 
the Order of St. Vincent gives to women. And do you 
think I do not love her, my mother, though she will not 
acknowledge me as her child? I have never had any other 
love. ‘O Lord, my heart is’ not ‘ ready.’ It longs to 
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find its home. All ‘ will’ for me is on the other side from 
what you think. Conviction alone hangs back. ‘The 
wound is too deep for the Church of England to heal. I 
belong as little to the Church of England as to that of 
Rome, or rather my heart belongs as much to the Catholic 
Church as to that of England—oh, how much more! 
The only difference is that the former insists peremptorily 
upon my believing what I cannot believe, while the latter 
is too careless and indifferent to know whether I believe 
it or not. She proclaims out of the Prayer Book what we 
are to believe, but she does not care whether we do (and 
we don’t), while the Catholic Church examines into the 
fact. Ifit were not for that, I might have a home where 
now I have none.” 

Controversy is no use for her, she says ; and so says 
he. “ The reason why everybody agrees about Euclid,” 
she writes, “‘ is that we all go out from the same premises. 
We all agree upon the twelve Axioms, the three Postulates, 
the Definitions, etc., but in this case we do not agree upon 
the premises, and therefore it is of no avail going on to 
conclusions. I know Catholics too well to suppose that 
anything that is human is strange to them. You will 
probably have nothing more to do with me now, but I 
thank you all the same. What I have suffered let God 
only know. But my whole soul is His, and provided He 
makes known His name to the world, I do not care what 
He does with me. It seems very strange that when such 
men as St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Bernard and Wesley, 
could find no rest without finding God, and travelled up 
and down the earth to look for Him, all the most moral 
and intellectual of the artisan world in England are now 
learning to live very well without Him, and even to 
think it does not signify His not being there. They say, 
‘1 don’t know whether there is a God or not, but if there 
is we cannot understand Him, and shall not therefore 
look for Him.’ ” 

Another letter, dated July 13th, 1852, says: ‘ Yes, it 
was very nearly what I expected, nearly but not quite. 
I acknowledge the truth of every word you have said. It 
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is a matter of fact that the Catholic Church has done all 
the things you say, and that no other Church has done 
so. ‘These are facts of history. Would I could believe in 
more! Empirically, but not scientifically, I believe in 
her ; she has no more fervent disciple than I. I believe 
in her with all the powers of my eyes, as the early 
Chaldeans believed in the return of eclipses which they 
could ascertain by observation, but could not account for. 
You will say, as my dear Madre at the Trinita used always 
to do, and is that not enough? what could you have 
more? She is too beautiful not to be true. Ye shall 
know a tree by its fruits. But there is a difference be- 
tween conjecturing empirically and knowing certainly. 
My observation shows me the uniformities which exist in 
the Catholic Church of faith, of simplicity, of aim, of love 
and self-sacrifice, as the observation of the Chaldeans 
showed them the uniformities of the celestial motions. 
But I hesitate to rely, for want of being able to believe 
their theories, as we waited till Kepler told us the law, 
which the Easterns had only mistaken. You would have 
me snatch at the blessings the Catholic Church has to 
give without having given her my unconditional allegi- 
ance, and make my own conditions (tacitly) instead of 
receiving hers. So have I done all my life with the 
Anglican Church. I have snatched her sacraments (a 
faithless child, but she never asked me why), tacitly making 
my own conditions to myself. I stand now trembling 
where I stood firm before. ‘Those I have known left the 
arms of one Church but to go to those of another, a more 
faithful Mother. I have a precipice behind me. If I do 
not reach the Church of the Catholics, I have no Church. 
For the Anglican has long since melted away into a 
ghost ; I cannot find her. Do not forget, as you kindly 
still interest yourself in my salvation, do not forget to 
ask that question about the Sceurs Hospitaliéres which I 
took the liberty of begging you to do.” 

Still, in searchings of heart she writes (July, 1852) : 
“You are very kind to wish to take so much trouble about 
me. If you will tell me (sometime) the peculiarities 
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which you think stand between me and the light, you will 
find a grateful listener. Will you not tell me too the | 
condition which I leave unfulfilled ? You suspect me of 
Eclecticism. I do not know. I will think about it. 
The whole age is invaded by it and by its offspring, In- 

differentism. I thought I had as great a horror of it as : 
you have. But one is always wrong about oneself, and 
therefore I think it most probable you have found me out. 
Do not spare me. But do not say I do not love our 
Heavenly Father nor open my heart to Him, say any- 
thing but that. For He has been very good tome. The 
question which you were kind enough to say you would 
ask for me is, whether they would take me in at the 
Hospital of St. Stephen’s on the Green in Dublin (which is 
served by the Sisters of Mercy), for three months, as I am. 
I could not go for more at present, and therefore it 
would not do for me to go into the Noviceship. Novices 
are seldom, and Postulants never, I believe, employed in | 
the Hospital. I want to be employed there at once, for 
it is not for purposes of retreat that I go, which I could | 
do elsewhere with less anxiety to my people, but to learn | 
their trade. I have a particular reason for wishing to be 
under St. Vincent. I have obligations to him. I do not 
wish to trouble you for information which I could get 
for myself. But I do not think they would take me, on 
these terms, without a recommendation which you alone 
could do for me. I should not wish the patients to know 
I was not a Catholic, nor anyone but the Reverend 
Mother and the priest. I will tell you all the truth, 
which will perhaps alter your opinion about doing it. I 
have not my people’s consent for this, and I do not think 
I should go without it. I was im disgrace with them for a 
twelvemonth for going to Kaiserswerth. My sister has 
never spoken the word to me since, and I really believe | 
that it would give my dear people less pain for me to > 
become a Roman Catholic and marry, than for me to 
become a Sister of Charity. I think the persecution of 
the Emperor Domitian must be easy to bear, but there is 
a persecution from those we love, as I daresay you know, 
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which grinds one’s very heart out, especially if one is not 
quite sure one is right.” 

In her next letter (July 22nd, 1852) she comes to very 
close quarters, at least with her grief : “ I have thought 
over what you have said and whether it is true, and, 
strangely enough, I cannot tell you. You will know one 
day (next year, perhaps), and so shall I. But, if it is true, 
why cannot I join the Catholic Church at once? as the - 
best form of truth I have known, and as cutting the 
Gordian knot I cannot untie. So many of the ’verts who 
have gone from among us (especially the female ’verts) 
have done this. At least I should have company, and I 
appeal to your impressions of Newman, whether his was 
not the most sceptical mind you ever knew, so like his 
brother. The Eclectic has been at least as strong an 
element as any other in filling the stream towards 
Catholicism. Why cannot I join it? The Catholic 
Church has remedied this tendency in Newman’s and 
in many other minds, but it was that, or weariness of 
it, which brought them there. You will not perhaps 
believe it, but the search after Truth has been to me a 
martyrdom, tearing up everything I love, forcing me 
upon conclusions I recoil from, shutting the door upon 
what looks to me Paradise. This looks, I must say, as if 
you were right, for if I loved Truth above all other things, 
why should it be so? You accuse me, though mildly, of 
intellectual dishonesty, and in these times how few men 
can say they are honest. I am sure I cannot. I wish it 
had pleased God to let me be born a century later. I 
often tell Him that these times are too difficult for me, 
and say to Him, with shame and sorrow, that I am not 
up to them, and find my task too hard for me.” 

Again she writes: “I really don’t know what I am 
going to do; but, if I do not see you again, St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, St. Stephen’s Green, is the place, and the 
Reverend Mother’s name is (or was) McCarthy. Eight 
years ago I tried to do this and failed. If you think it 
right to tell your Archbishop, do: I had rather not. 
They make such an enormous fuss with their poor little 
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*verts, they have the exact (or inexact) cypher of their 
fortunes in that work of immense impertinence, The 
Catholic Register, and when that nice little boy, Lord 
Feilding, ’verted, I thought the Kingdom of France 
would have clapped her hands. If I come to Dublin, it 
will probably be on Saturday or Monday. But, under 
this uncertainty, you will only ask the question of the 
Reverend Mother. Do not make any difficulties with her 
about the diva pecunia, Papa Satan, as your ultramon- 
tane country-people call it. You say, I am as tiresome 
as Undine. Now I will be as plain as ABC: A. I am 
very glad to know how you came into the Catholic 
Church. I should never have ventured to ask the ques- 
tion. I have observed that classical and Oxford men 
generally take the historical course of examining into the 
claims of the Church, whether they can believe in her; 
mathematical and Cambridge men, the critical course of 
examining into each individual doctrine, whether they 
can believe init. B. I have not despaired of attaining 
through the latter course. I once heard a nun, who, I 
believe, was a saint, use the very same words as to prayer 
as what I believe, which I am sure is unorthodox; and I 
have thought I could believe the same things as to 
Creation as St. Thomas Aquinas. C. Do I acknowledge 
it reasonable to receive truths of which I do not see the 
evidence ? Certainly I do. I cannot calculate the path 
of the moon, nor remember the formula when it is done. 
Yet I take it at the hands of Arago. Give me an adequate 
authority, and I will accept his truth. He zs my evidence, 
but then I must know that he has authority. I like 
your Fesu, dulcis memoria. With us God is dead. He has 
been dead nearly 2,000 years. He wrote the Bible about 
1,800 years ago, and since then He has not been heard of. 
You had better come to Sheffield. There are five Re- 
demptionist Fathers here preaching a Mission. But there 
is not a nun or a convent of any sort here, with an im- 
mense population utterly neglected. And you may go 
into the great cutlery places and find not one Anglican 
among all the men.” 
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A day later, she says: “Sir Robert Peel and your 
friend Sidney Herbert are Pantheists. Now in the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century, in England at least, 
where mechanics are the ruling passion, Atheism is again 
or will be the ruling principle, if men’s spiritual feelings 
are not developed on a par with their intellects. There- 
fore I don’t think it will do for the Church to rest her 
claim upon the historic but upon the scientific principle. © 
The historic made Schlegel, as you say, a Catholic. But 
the English have never been historians. And he who 
presents religion to them must do it from the scientific 
point of view. Instead of Saints they have had great 
Civil Engineers, instead of Sisters of Charity they have 
had Political Economists. ‘They must have a Scientific 
God to make way against the strides Science is making, or 
Atheism will make these strides too. People will make 
their God till they can find Him. The Church of 
England could not have stood in any country but Eng- 
land, because she is such a poor historian. I have always 
thought that the great theological fight had yet to be 
fought out in England between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. In Germany it was fought out 300 years ago. 
They know why they are Protestants. I never knew an 
Englishman who did ; and if he inquires, he becomes a 
Catholic.” 

Only another barren day passes before she writes 
(August 2oth, 1852): “‘ Of all places that the eye of me 
would not have visited, I think Belfast is the one. Imagine 
a new, commercial Orange Presbyterian town, a cross 
between Geneva and Manchester, inhabited by that 
anomalous animal, an Irish Protestant, with Infirmaries, 
Poorhouses, etc., all on the model of London. I have 
had moments of intense discouragement in my life, but 
never anything like this.” 

‘“‘T am leaving Ireland” is her next plaint (Septem- 
ber 7th, 1852), “‘ without having accomplished one object 
for which I came. I shall try once more at Dublin 
whether it is possible to do anything there. We shall be 
there to-morrow till Saturday, and then I suppose we 
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shall return to England. I have seen everything in this 
place and Lisburn and the towns about. And never did 
I see nursing, education, and all the works of love practised 
as a trade to such an extent before. London is compara- 
tively a little child. ‘To see the craft carried to its per- 
fection you must come here.” 

In October, 1852, Manning returned to Rome. A 
pathetic letter reached him there, ending: “I thank you 
for the hope set before me. But I am wearing out. I am 
afraid my heart is broken. It is a coward’s speech, one 
which St. Ignatius would not have admitted for a 
moment. I hope, if he hears it, he will punish me for 
it. But [’m afraid it’s true.” We can only imagine 
Manning’s replies. Florence Nightingale probably burned 
them when the estrangement came, and barely in her 
“Life ’’ does even his name appear. We can but find 
relief from a distress so poignant as hers in the know- 
ledge of her correspondent’s fatherliness, of his tender- 
ness towards any creature in travail : 


** He too had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in Hell.” 


IT 


Manning, at the date of the Crimean War, already a 
man of affairs, brought, moreover, to his negotiations 
his friendships with public men and their allies—with 
William Monsell and Sidney Herbert, and Sidney Her- 
bert’s memorable wife. ‘There are unpublished letters to 
Archbishop Cullen, Manning’s stand-by in the efforts by 
which Chaplains to the Forces grew in pigmy numbers 
from three to eleven and then to fifteen. But what 
actually stirred English popular sentiment more than the 
death of men without the Sacraments was the want of 
nurses for the wounded. And Father Manning had an 
idea, which, now that we appreciate what came of it, may 
well be set to his credit: ‘* I have written to the Bishop 
of Southwark,” he tells Mary Stanley, sister of the Dean, 
*‘ to see if any Sisters can be found for the East. Why will 
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not Florence Nightingale give herself to this great work ?” 
Why not, indeed ? The war offered to that storm-tossed 
spirit at least the anchorage of work. And Florence 
Nightingale did make the offer of herself which made 
history. Mrs. Sidney Herbert (to be better known as 
Lady Herbert of Lea) and Miss Stanley—both of whom 
followed Manning into the Church, and so did their help- 
ful political colleague in this business, William Monsell, 
later Lord Emly—scoured London for lay volunteers for 
Turkish hospitals, but with scant success. ‘The Govern- 
ment was obliged therefore to pocket its prejudice and to 
fall back on the Religious Communities. Manning was 
soon able to write to Mary Stanley: “ I can report three 
nuns from Ireland, of whom two have been in hospitals ; 
two at Chelsea, of whom one was four years under the 
Sisters of Charity in the Hospital in Australia; the nine 
nuns of Norwood telegraph to say that they will come 
over on Saturday to offer themselves.” Ireland, Australia, 
Paris—there, for the English priest, was a forecast of 
those bonds of Empire and that Alliance which our own 
day has fulfilled. Others fell in. From Bermondsey five 
Sisters of Mercy started at a day’s notice for Turkey, and 
Sidney Herbert wrote what might have been, even to the 
end, Manning’s own impulsive words: “ Thirty-eight 
nuns on their way to Scutari are truer successors of the 
Apostle shipwrecked at Melita than an equal number of 
Cardinals.” ‘To the end of her life, and over a period of 
entire failure of friendship, she kept Father Manning’s 
farewell to her, commending her to the Sacred Heart. 
No great Catholic thing is accomplished but by over- 
coming multitudes of littlenesses. Manning was the un- 
tiring go-between, when War Office and Bishop and Con- 
vent needed a linking together. Archbishop Cullen wrote 
from Rome that the nuns could not be placed under 
Miss Nightingale’s ‘‘ jurisdiction,” and quoted the Pope 
as thinking “‘ such a thing ought not to be.” ‘The War 
Office agreed to regard the nurses as also nuns, who should 
have their own superior; and Manning wrote to New- 
man, then in Dublin, of Florence Nightingale’s two-year- 
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old failure of hopes: ‘* The Mission of the Sisters is not 
from Government, but from their ecclesiastical and 
religious Superiors.” 

Miss Nightingale, arrived at the front, kept up her 
correspondence with Father Manning and with Sidney 
Herbert, to whose united friendship the promptness and 
efficiency of her mission were largely due. From the 
first she had to steer her course between the Scylla of 
medical jealousy and the Charybdis of official incompe- 
tence, and sometimes her temper suffered wreck. She 
described her work as one ‘* which makes either angels or 
devils of men and women too.” Angelic to the wounded, 
she herself could turn on her tape-bound thwarters like 
one possessed. Her experience of the Catholic system 
convinced her of the necessity of absolute authority, if 
results were to follow; and this very teaching naturally 
operated against the teachers, with their suggestions of a 
dual control. She disciplined those about her with no 
lax hand. Four of the Anglican Sisters, of the company 
of Miss Sellon, returned home, “ not being prepared to 
accept the discipline and privations,” and little wonder. 
Six other lay nurses were lost to their leader by becoming 
wives of sergeants. It was then that the Bermondsey 
nuns, for instance, could be appraised; and Father 
Manning writes to their Superior at home (December 
21st, 1854): “‘ I received this morning a letter from Miss 
Nightingale, giving testimony to the great value your 
Reverend Mother Mary Clare and her Sisters are to her. 
You have seen Sister Mary Gonzaga’s letter to the Times. 
A few such things will do more for us than all the books 
of controversy in the world.” And we find a private 
letter from Sister Mary Gonzaga-saying at the same time: 
*“* Reverend Mother is a general favourite with all parties, 
and is invaluable for keeping the peace.” From Bermond- 
sey a second party, organized by Father Manning and 
Sidney Herbert, set out under the leadership of Mary 
Stanley, and with them was a fresh group of Irish nuns, 
under Mother Bridgeman. “ I lay you under obedience,” 
Father Manning writes to Mary Stanley, “to tell me 
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what you have done for the outfit. For I will not have 
you do it. I mean what I say. I have enough to pay 
most of it ; and, if you do not tell me, I shall pay £60 to 
your account. I spoke to Mr. Ronan” (an Irish Jesuit, 
who had been sanctioned as Chaplain, but ‘* Father ” was 
then an offence to official ears) ‘* about not travelling at 
the same time with the Sisters. He said, ‘ I give you my 
word it shall not be.’ I am altogether convinced that, 
when conscience allows, we ought to do as the Govern- 
ment desires. You will like and trust him.” ‘Those last 
words were prophetic ; for it was by Father Ronan that 
Mary Stanley was received into the Church before her 
return to England. 

The almoner and arranger of time-tables had his 
mission also as a peace-maker among the little souls given 
over to religious wrangles. Accusations of proselytism 
were made and counter-made. Mary Stanley’s sympathy 
with the religion she was shortly to adopt made her 
suspect. Even Gladstone thought it proper to criticize 
her religious feelings—a course which put him once more 
at issue with his former close friend, Manning, who writes 
to her (November 15th, 1854) telling her to meet Glad- 
stone and to hear him out. But Manning also forestalls 
him: ‘I could put down what he will say, and could 
almost weep over him. I have loved and honoured him. 
But the last three years have been a grief tome. I need not 
say, Promise no one anything. Our Divine Lord redeemed 
us from the bondage of human teachers. I saw Glad- 
stone’s letter to Robert Wilberforce. Could you believe 
that he referred to Milman’s Latin Christianity as proof ? 
To this, and lower than this, that humanly-great mind 
will go, unless through grace he becomes as a little child. 
Florence Nightingale knows your state of mind perfectly. 
She said to me two years ago, when you were ill: ‘ Con- 
vert Mary Stanley quickly, or there will be no Mary 
Stanley to convert.’ ”’ 

A little later she sends to him a letter from Gladstone, 
in which he says that “the Liturgy and the Articles 
speak with one unfaltering voice.” Father Manning asks 
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the elementary question, ‘‘ How then have two contra- 
dictory schools appealed to them equally for three hundred 
years ? Why is Gladstone right and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrong?” He adds: “ ‘The Church is the 
living body, not books,” a sentiment he expressed not far 
otherwise nearly forty years later when he said to a 
friend, “‘ The Catholic Church is not a debating society.” 
If his scorn of “all the controversy in the world” 
found frequent expression, his career nevertheless forced 
him into controversy at almost every turn of his life. “ It 
is not the Gladstone I remember,” he tells Mary Stanley 
again. She is asked by her friends not to see Father 
Manning again. ‘‘ What a poverty of mind does the 
request imply,” he finds himself constrained to say to 
her, when she tells him that for the sake of peace her 
promise is pledged. She left, therefore, with only his 
written *‘ God be with you!” This he followed with a 
note of advice (November 30th, 1854): ‘ One thing I 
am sure of—they who are set over others ought to be the 
humblest of all, and that it is by humility that we com- 
mand obedience. I have never failed except when | 
deserved to fail. I believe, too, that generosity, self- 
denial, blindness to faults, taking burdens on ourselves, 
asking instead of ordering, thanking even for acts of duty, 
being the first to do things with our own hands, silence 
under provocation, evenness of temper and of will, are 
little things which are the fruits of great grace. And 
when a Superior has these, with an inflexible will in all 
matters of principle, I believe everything will be done by 
those that are subject out of zeal and love. You have 
wisdom enough never to find fault before a third person. 
In dealing with the Sisters, you will not fail to remember 
the difference which race, circumstances, opinions, sym- 
pathies, prejudices, and antecedents, may have intro- 
duced. Few English understand the Irish, and the 
reverse. We know this as priests. If you and Florence 
Nightingale fail in your work with these Sisters, you will 
both fall in my estimate of you. Tell her this, with my 
blessing. If you succeed, God only knows what a work 
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is before you both, a work greater than perhaps either of 
you has faith to perceive. But I am sure of it, though I 
am no prophet, nor a prophet’s son.” 

When the party were safely at sea, after endless storms 
in teacups on land, Manning made his dutiful report to 
Archbishop Cullen (December 6th, 1854): ‘ On Satur- 
day last, the Reverend Mother Superior from Kinsale, 
with fourteen Sisters from Cork, Carlow, and Dublin, left 
London for Scutari. The conditions agreed upon between 
Bishop Grant and the War Office were accepted by the 
Sisters: That the nuns shall form a Community under 
their own Religious Superior and be under her direction 
in everything except Hospital Regulations; that they 
shall be free to introduce the subject of religion with all 
Catholics, but abstain from introducing controversial 
matters with Protestants. But it seemed best that we 
should not ask of Government any money for travelling 
in England or for outfit. It seemed to me to be of great 
importance that a marked distinction should be main- 
tained between our Religious, and stipendiary nurses. 


They now go, giving themselves without reward for the 


love of*God.” 

Unfortunately Florence Nightingale did not take kindly 
to the new arrivals. She did not want more women 
“scampering about the wards,” and prophesied that 
these “‘ unoccupied women would go to the devil ”— 
women of whom one was the holy and heroic Mother 
Frances Bridgeman. ‘The situation was saved by Mother 
Clare, who crossed the Bosphorus in an open boat during 
a snow-storm, and made peace between Mary Stanley 
and Florence Nightingale. Five of the nuns remained 
at Scutari, and the remainder went to Koulali. Manning 
was grieved, and not less so because inevitably “ certain 
Catholics in England from the first have criticized the 
mission of the Sisters.”” The littlenesses of idle people 
did not long detain him, then or ever ; but he felt sure 
that every Sister sent was urgently needed for the 
tendance on the four or five thousand desperately 
wounded or ill soldiers; and that the failure of their 
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mission would react at home most unfavourably among 
both friends and foes. Wild reports were spread about 
England that the nuns were proselytizing. This charge 
Mother Bridgeman indignantly denied: “I repeatedly 
assured Miss Nightingale that we should consider it a 
sin against God, and a disgrace before man, to violate 
the contract we had deliberately made.” But she in- 
sisted on their right to console dying Catholics, a right 
which some sought to deny: ‘‘ Can we be expected to 
reply to them, ‘ I may not speak to you on religious sub- 
jects, even though we are both Catholics. The Govern- 
ment, in whose service you have sacrificed your vigour, 
forbids it.’ ”’ 

Miss Nightingale’s resignation of the General Hospital 
at Balaclava, on October Ist, caused a final breach with 
Mother Bridgeman, who accepted the Hospital a few 
days later from Inspector-General Hall, no great admirer 
of Miss Nightingale. When Mother Bridgeman wished 
to withdraw her five Sisters from their place at Scutari, 
Miss Nightingale wrote that she could not “ allow Sisters 
to have their services offered, accepted and ordered else- 
where without my previous consent.”” However, Mother 
Bridgeman had her way, and completed the work she had 
come out to do without further hitch. Between October, 
1855, and February, 1856, her nuns nursed no less than 
1,358 wounded soldiers. In March, they returned to 
Ireland.* 

The Bermondsey nuns remained at Miss Nightingale’s 
right hand to the end, when she wrote generously to their 
Mother Superior (April 29th, 1856): ‘* Your going home 
is the greatest blow I have yet had. But God’s blessing 
and my love and gratitude go with you, as you well 
know. You know well, too, that I shall do everything I 
can for the Sisters whom you have left me. But it will 

* Father Ronan’s record is also worthy of note. Fifty years later he told 
Sir William Butler: ‘In the hospital near Scutari I suppose more than one 
thousand poor soldiers from the Crimea were prepared for death by me. Some 
of them were able only to utter an ejaculatory prayer—some of them had known 


little of their faith before that time ; but I have never for one moment doubted 
that every one of those poor souls went straight to Heaven.” 
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not be like you. Your wishes will be our law. And I 
shall try and remain in the Crimea for their sakes as long 
as we any of us are there. I do not presume to express 
praise or gratitude to you, Reverend Mother, because it 
would look as if I thought you had done the work, not 
unto God, but unto me. You were far above me in 


fitness for the General Superintendency, both in worldly — 


talent of administration, and far more in the spiritual 
qualifications which God values in a Superior. The 
being placed over you in our unenviable reign in the East 
was my misfortune and not my fault. Dearest Reverend 
Mother, what you have done for the work no one can ever 
say. But God rewards you for it with Himself. If I 
thought that your valuable health would be restored by 
a return home, I should not regret it. My love and 
gratitude will be yours, dearest Reverend Mother, where- 
ever you go. I do not presume to give you any tribute 
but my tears, and as I shall soon want a ‘ character ’ from 
you, as my respected Sister, M. Gonzaga, would say, I am 
not going to offer you ‘ a character.’ But I would be glad 
that the Bishop of Southwark should know, and Dr. 
Manning (though my ‘ recommendation ’ is not likely to 
be of value to you, but the contrary), that you were 
valued here as you deserved, and that the gratitude of 
the Army is yours.” 

The initial treatment of Mary Stanley caused a rift 
between Florence Nightingale and Manning, but if her 
“recommendation ” did not carry far in his eyes, the last 
sentence in her letter to Mother Clare expressed the 
fulfilment of his dearest hopes. ‘‘ The gratitude of 
the Army ” meant acceptance by the Nation. For ever 
after the Catholic Sister was to be recognized by the 
Government, and her Religious dress to become eventu- 
ally a badge of honour to English eyes! ‘That was not 
just yet. It is sad to record the first reception of the 
huns returning in company with the regiments from the 
Crimea. The officer in command insisted on the nuns 
marching at the head of the soldiers. With woeful lack 
of chivalry the crowd began to hoot and pelt them, until 
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the soldiers lifted their rifles to the rescue. Poor Sisters, 
their pathetic little triumph was denied to them! Nor 
were honours or decorations thrust upon them. Miss 
Hutton, a Protestant superintendent, wrote to Manning 
to say that “rather than the deep injustice of refusing 
all honour and thanks to the Roman Catholic Sisters of 
Mercy should be done in England’s name, I have broken 
the silence most dear and fitting to a woman.” 

Unexpectedly the Sisters had come upon the scene, 
and suddenly they disappeared. Without noise or hurry 
they exchanged the calm of medizval convents, where 
orders were given in whispers, and the hours passed in 
prayer and meditation, for what were then the ghastliest 
horrors known of modern warfare. In his farewell 
address, Manning had bidden them “ make the Hospital 
a Cloister, and their heart a Choir” ; and they had done 
so. In their grim surroundings they fulfilled their twin 
vocation to humanity and Religion. In the valley of the 
shadow, which hung over the military hospitals, they 
kept their Religious rule intact. Softly and without noise 
they carried out the nursing assigned to them. When 
that was over, they packed up their slight belongings, and 
were gone in a night. So swiftly and silently did they 
disappear, that no historian remembered their names, no 
ruler sent them decorations, and no Assembly offered its 
eulogy. It was not until the Victorian Jubilee, thirty 
years later, that the English survivors received the Red 
Cross from their Sovereign ; and ten years more had to 
elapse before the last of the Irish Sisters was summoned 
from the Convent at Gort to receive the decoration. She 
had never asked. All unconscious was the irony in Sister 
Aloysius Doyle’s reply of thanks: ‘‘ The weight of 
seventy-six years and the infirmities of age will, I trust, 
dispense me from the journey to the Palace.” Forty-two 
years indeed had passed since the war, and she was now 
in need of nursing herself.* 

* Let us give, as far as we may, the names of the Sisters who served in the 


Crimea, now never to be forgotten heroines : From Bermondsey : Mother Georgi- 
ana Moore, Sister Margaret Jones, Sister Maria Hudden, Sister Sarah Kelly, 
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The quarrel between Miss Nightingale and Mother 
Bridgeman was perhaps necessary lest we should forget 
they were both mortal women. It was never healed, 
except so far as they forbore to make their differences 
public. Miss Nightingale’s “‘ Life ” gives but the slight- 
est indication of her feelings at the time, and Mother 
Bridgeman left directions that her Crimean Diary should 
not pass outside the walls of her convent. But between 
Manning and Miss Nightingale the gulf increased gradu- 
ally, and in the end it became impassable. Each close 
friend of earlier days grew distant to the other. ‘“ Yours 
sincerely ” took the place of “‘ your weary penitent ” at 
the end of her letters. He, on his side, must have made, 
even if in duty only, fresh overtures. When she was ill 
in 1860 he even visited her in her London house, for she 
wrote (February 25th, 1860): ‘‘ Dear Sir, or dear Friend 
(whichever I may call you),—I am in the land of the 
living still, as you see, contrary to everybody’s expecta- 
tion, but so much weaker than when you were so kind as 
to come here, that I do not sit up at all now.” She added, 
“* Nunc dimittis is the only prayer I can make now, as 
far as regards myself.”” Manning sent her a final letter, 
which she never answered ; and the silence which grew 
between them was broken at last by a very violent conflict, 
when Manning, now Archbishop, sought to replace the 
Sisters of Mercy in Ormonde Street by French Sisters of 
Charity. Miss Nightingale took the side of the Sisters of 
Mercy in her most impetuous fashion, and thus described 
her feelings to their Mother Superior (August 5th, 1867) : 
** T have cried to all the authorities on earth, and all the 
saints in Heaven, against Dr. Manning. ‘The fact is— 
that he is, as the Catholics themselves call him, a ‘ deucedly 


Sister Georgiana Barrie. From Kinsale: Mother Frances Bridgeman, Sister 
Mary Clare, Sister M. Joseph Lynch. From Dublin: Sister M. Agnes Whitty, 
Sister M. Elizabeth Hersey. From Liverpool: Sister M. Elizabeth Butler, 
Sister Winifred Spry, Sister M. Magdalen Alcock (died in the Crimea). From 
Cork: Sister M. Paula Rice, Sister M. Aloysius Henly. From Charleville : 
Mother M. Joseph Croke (sister of Archbishop Croke), Sister M. Clare Laler. 
From Chelsea: Sister M. Bernard Dixon. From Carlow: Sister M. Stanislaw 
Heyfron, Mother M. Aloysius Doyle. The last-named Sister of Mercy published 
her Memories of the Crimea (Burns & Oates, 1897). 
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clever fellow,’ and ‘ somehow or other, by foul more than 
by fair means, gets all things his own way’—somehow or 
other, I am told, the Archbishop has got the game in his 
own hands. Some of the proposals he makes would not 
stand in law. But then, you see, the complication of the 
whole matter is that the Sisters obviously could only, 
must only, ‘ abide by the decisions of their Superiors.’ I 
assure you, dearest Reverend Mother, excepting you your- 
self, I don’t believe anyone can have thought more of 
this matter than I have, night and day, day and night. I 
did try Lord Clarendon and Lord Stanley and Dr. 
Manning himself.” 

That case was referred to Rome, and proved one of the 
few occasions when Manning was checked in a Diocesan 
move. ‘Thenceforward the correspondence between him- 
self and Miss Nightingale apparently ceased, and they 
were as though they had never met. As far as it was 
possible, Miss Nightingale had received canonization in 
this world. But her friends in the Church prayed for her 
always. Among Manning’s papers is an old soldier’s last 
request for a Mass to be said for “ the salvation of the 
soul of Florence Nightingale.” 


SHANE LESLIE. 
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DAVID URQUHART, 
THE LAW OF NATIONS & 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


HOUGH the war continues to out its cruel 

length, there is talk on every side of Reconstruction ; 
for the transition from the very special conditions of 
to-day to those of peace will require knowledge and 
wisdom. But it is not only the war-world of to-day that 
will have to be reconstructed: it is the old world that 
has to be built up on sounder foundations, nobler and 
more harmonious proportions, and with more aspiring 
spires and pinnacles, something more like a great Gothic 
church and less like a factory. 

This has been the hope that has supported good men 
in the deadly weariness of war and comforted the 
mourners. “ At least let there be a better world after 
it all.” Reconstruction, then, is a sacred duty in which 
all will take their share, individuals and corporate bodies, 
and most especially the greatest corporation of all, the 
Church. She will have not only to draw together again 
her sadly divided children, but she will have to play her 
own great part in establishing that “ supremacy of right ” 
which the Pope has declared to be the fundamental point 
in the peace of the future. That peace will be based on 
treaties, but treaties are useless unless they are backed up 
by the consciences of men. ‘The mere fear of another 
war and of its physical evils, however intolerable, will not 
be enough. Nothing can be done without restoring the 
authority, the transcendent authority, of the Law of 
Nations over the consciences of princes and of their 
subjects. ‘This can be done effectively only by the 
Church. It will not be an easy task. It will mean the 
assertion of principles that may have to come into 
conflict not only with national interests but with national 
sentiment, with a misguided sense of honour, with im- 
perious prejudices of race or colour. The Church will 
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require all her science and all her moral authority ; and 
how can she better collect her forces together than in a 
General Council ? The Twentieth Gicumenical Council, 
which met in St. Peter’s on December 8th, 1869, has never 
been dissolved ; it has only been prorogued. Perhaps 
when the first bitterness of the war is past, and if a settle- 
ment of the Roman question can be found, it may be 
possible to hold some further sessions of the Vatican 
Council. That would be a Reconstruction Commission 
on a noble scale. But whether it be possible or not to 
assemble once more in Rome the prelates of the Church, 
it will be of interest to see how in 1870 the “ first stone 
was laid,” to use Pius [X’s own words, of a formal re- 
statement by the Council of some of the fundamental 
principles of the Law of Nations and of an effort to guide 
the consciences of princes and peoples on the question of 
just and unjust war. This stone was laid not by a Bishop, 
or a Canonist, or even by a Catholic layman, but by a 
Scotsman and a Protestant. 

The story of David Urquhart’s appeal to the Council, 
of his appearance in the crowded ecclesiastical world of 
Rome in the winter of 1869-70, and of his relative success, 
would be interesting at any time as a very unexpected 
page in the history of a General Council. But it is of 
particular importance at a time when these questions of 
international justice have at last taken the transcendent 
position which, during all his life, he had claimed for 
them. David Urquhart was a well-known character in 
the middle of last century in England. ‘To most people 
he was an eccentric man, familiar with the East, but 
quite out of place in English public life, pushing his 
Russophobia to the verge of miadness, believing impos- 
sible things about the treason of Lord Palmerston, carry- 
ing on a truceless war against most of the traditions to 
which Englishmen were attached, their belief in their 
own righteousness, in their civilization, their Parlia- 
mentary system, and their good manners. He was 
known to be at the head of a small band of devoted 
adherents whom the world called ‘“ Urquhartites ” 
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(much to my father’s indignation) and to have a con- 
siderable following among the working-men of the big 
industrial towns, a following numerous enough to carry 
him to the House of Commons on one occasion as an 
independent member. He is still known by some people 
for his books on Eastern life. Otherwise his name seems 
to have survived only as that of the man who brought the 
Turkish Bath into England. Some day it may be possible 
to give a complete picture of one of the most astonishing 
figures of the Victorian Age, but it will not be easy to 
tell the story of a life spent in warfare, not only with the 
Governments of his time, but with nearly every aspect of 
popular opinion. All that can be attempted here is an 
explanation of the convictions which led him towards the 
close of his life to the doors of the Vatican Council. 

My father always attributed his “‘ conversion ” to the 
gospel of righteousness in blood-shedding to the words he 
heard from a Turkish soldier when he was travelling in 
the East as a young man. The Turk had explained that 
his compatriots could not fire on Russian troops—it was 
during the war of 1828-g—before war had been formally 
declared ; and, kissing his musket, he had added with 
fervour: “ Unless I use this blessed by God it is put into 
my hands by the devil.” Thirty years later David 
Urquhart described, in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
the effect that this incident had had on him. He was 
struck, he said, with a sense of shame. “ I had just been 
engaged in the war between the Greeks and the Turks. 
I had, therefore, been and was a pirate, and had not so 
much as known it. With the feelings of a repentant felon 
I would have offered myself to justice, had there been a 
tribunal to take cognizance of such crimes.” After a 
sleepless night it came home to him that the whole of his 
countrymen and indeed all European nations were in 
the condition in which he had been, and he saw the best 
atonement for the past in devoting himself to the work 
of awakening men from this judicial blindness. ‘“‘ From 
that hour I date my intellectual existence ; to it I refer 
every purpose and all the enjoyments of life.” 
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There is one idea running through the account of this 
incident which will immediately strike the reader. My 
father never attempted to excuse the guilt of his action 
on the score of ignorance. ‘This principle he never 
abandoned. It explains the fire with which, like a prophet 
of old, he would denounce his contemporaries as a wicked 
and corrupt generation. ‘They had lost, he maintained, 
the sense that Justice is the only thing that really matters 
in the relation of State with State. War was not for them 
a solemn act undertaken only as a last resource to secure 
justice, and after a judicial pronouncement, like the old 
declaration of war, had been issued to justify the soldier 
in shedding blood. On the contrary, wars had been waged 
with a light heart by British Governments in China, in 
Afghanistan, or New Zealand, for reasons of policy or 
prestige; and in the eyes of God the blood of an Eastern 
or a savage was as sacred as that of a European. In Europe 
itself men had thrown aside respect for a definite Law of 
Nations and had followed after vague abstractions, such, 
for instance, as Nationality, which no one could define ; 
abstractions which only made the guilt of those seduced 
by them the worse ; for they led not only to the shedding 
of innocent blood but also to hopeless confusion of mind. 
When a country was engaged in an unjust war the guilt 
lay upon every man, upon the Government which gave 
the order, on the men who carried it out, on all who did 
not use every means in their power to prevent and stop it. 
In comparison with this guilt, and with what was almost 
worse, the indifference of men with regard to it, all the 
vaunted claims of civilization meant simply nothing to a 
man who had grasped so intensely the meaning of national 
sin. Nothing could be done until through humiliation 
men had recovered their consciences. Indeed, David 
Urquhart used to say that all the allies whom he had won, 
whether statesmen, priests, or working men, had come to 
him because he had roused in them a sense of shame. It 
was the duty of every man, he would urge, to de right, not 
merely to think himself right. A man owed to God the 
service of his judgment and his intelligence as well as that 
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of his heart. Justice is meaningless without judgment, 
without inquiry. Nothing made him more angry, and he 
had a great power of indignation, than the attitude of the 
ordinary good man who, content with his own good inten- 
tions and with current opinions, would make no effort to 
assure himself that he was right. He would repeat with 
delight a phrase of his friend Le Play’s: “ ‘Those scourges 
of society, misguided men of good intentions.”” No doubt 
he was unfair to the ignorant, but in a man with his alert 
mind and keen temper this was not unnatural, and it was 
stimulated by opponents who seemed to think that ignor- 
ance and doubt were better than knowledge when they 
enabled men to take part in an unjust war with a good 
conscience. 

Another characteristic which marked off David Ur- 
quhart from other men was an intense sense of the unity 
of life both in himself and in the world at large. For 
him nothing was unimportant. His different activities, 
intellectual, religious, political; his personal habits, all 
were linked together. So, too, in the world of men. It 
is the habit of historians to consider the appearance of the 
distinctions between custom, morals, religion, and law, to 
be a stage in the progress of the race. To my father it was 
the beginning of evil days. ‘The separation of religion and 
politics, the notion that the principles of religion and its 
ministers should have nothing to do with the public 
conduct of the State was anathema to him. ‘Thus, in his 
own life, his opposition to Russia was an intimate part of 
himself ; for he saw in her a State guilty of premeditated 
aggression, deliberately repudiating in its public action all 
moral law. His affection for Turkey, on the other hand, 
was bound up with the fact that she was the victim of the 
aggressions of others, and that she still preserved a con- 
nection between religion and politics. Manners, to my 
father, were almost indistinguishable from morals; for 
they expressed the respect which men should feel for one 
another. Without a ceremonial code of some kind, this 
respect, the true basis of all social intercourse, could not 
survive. Again, the connection between word and 
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thought is even closer than that between morals and 
manners ; and a leading article in my father’s creed was 
the conviction that the vagueness of contemporary 
language, the use of abstractions such as civilization, pro- 
gress, democracy, nationality, had blinded men to the 
simple issues of right and wrong, and confused their 
consciences almost beyond recovery. 

David Urquhart was often called a fanatic in his time ; 
and it is not easy, especially for a son, to say how much 
there was of exaggeration in his ideas, what defect of 
sympathy in his relations with other men. It is of more 
importance in our time to admire and to feel his hunger 
and thirst after justice. Certainly he knew of no limita- 
tions in his devotion to the cause. Fortune, ambition, 
friendships, all must be sacrificed. Yet he had none of the 
narrowness of interest, nothing of the sombre appearance, 
usually associated with fanaticism. A man of slight build, 
with light hair and blue eyes, he could at times be full 
of humour and excellent company. In spite, too, of his 
absorbing political and moral interests he managed to find 
time for curious practical inventions, such as a method of 
preserving meat, or a successful system of deep-sea diving. 
His books of travel illustrate the almost uncanny variety 
of strange subjects and out-of-the-way writings with 
which he was acquainted. 

The occasion of the Vatican Council was not the first 
on which David Urquhart had come into relations with 
Rome. He knew that in the Canon Law were to be found 
the principles which he wished to restore to the world ; 
and he hoped that by combining a knowledge of con- 
temporary history with the sound legal teaching of the 
Church men might be found capable of understanding the 
dangers of the times and of keeping the Papacy well in- 
formed. Through Cardinal Capaccini he had, as far back 
as 1843, proposed to Gregory XVI the establishment of a 
Diplomatic College in Rome, and apparently the plan was 
being considered favourably when the Pope died. Since 
those days much had happened to draw my father closer 
to Rome. He had long looked on the Papacy, by its very 
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constitution bound to treat all human acts from the 
moral point of view, as the antithesis to the non-moral 
power of Russia ; and he had always hoped that the Popes 
would speak more frequently on matters which did not 
concern their own interests. They would then be appeal- 
ing to the consciences of men, and, as lie said, “‘ It is the 
sentence itself which is the strength of the judge.” But 
since 1848 the Pope was a victim as well as a possible judge. 
My father always considered the attacks made on the 
Papacy by the Revolutionary parties in Italy, with the 
support of the Piedmontese Government, to be flagrant 
violations of the Law of Nations. Again that hostility 
to “modern civilization,” which was expressed in the 
Syllabus and in Pius [X’s Encyclicals, and which was a 
stumbling-block to many Catholics, was eagerly welcomed 
by him. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he saw in the sum- 
mons to a new General Council, publicly announced by 
the Pontiff in 1867, an opportunity for securing a solemn 
confirmation of the tradition of the Church on the Law 
of Nations, and the question of just and unjust war. 
According to the Pope’s original intentions the great 
object of the Council was to restore the Christian founda- 
tions of society. It was very general in its aim. In the 
words of the Bull of Convocation, ‘* In this GEcumenical 
Council all those things are to be weighed and determined 
which particularly regard the greater glory of God, the 
integrity of the Faith, the beauty of divine worship, the 
eternal salvation of men, the discipline and instruction of 
the clergy, secular and regular, the observance of eccle- 
siastical laws, the reformation of morals, the Christian 
education of the young, and the common peace and concord 
of all.”” ‘The question of Papal Infallibility, which later 
on all but monopolized the time and the attention of 
the Council, was not included in the original scheme. Had 
the Council not been interrupted by the Franco-German 
War and the occupation of Rome, it would no doubt have 
returned to its earlier programme once the question of 
Infallibility had been disposed of. 
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It was, however, one thing to realize all that the Council 
might do, it was quite another thing to obtain at an 
assembly so eminently ecclesiastical a hearing for a Protes- 
tant layman. But David Urquhart had allies in many 
different quarters, and he mobilized his resources with 
great skill. The general purpose of his action and his 
chief arguments were contained in his Appeal of a Protest- 
ant to the Pope, published first of all in French, and dedi- 
cated to the Pope. There were English and Latin versions 
of the pamphlet, and they were widely distributed among 
the Fathers of the Council. But though my father was 
constantly writing, he trusted much more to speech and 
to personal influence than to the written word. In this 
campaign his allies were to be found in three different 
quarters. To begin with, he had in recent years made 
friends with a number of distinguished Frenchmen, both 
ecclesiastics and laymen. His health had driven him to 
Nice, and there, in 1867, he had met Mgr. Dupanloup, 
the Bishop of Orleans, and they were soon on very friendly 
terms. His visits to Geneva had made him acquainted 
with Mgr. Mermillod, then acting Bishop of Geneva, and 
the Bishop became his close ally. Later on he received a 
great deal of help from the Bishop of Rodez. Among the 
clergy he had many friends: the Abbé Defourny, who 
gave him with unfailing enthusiasm the help of his 
historical learning, and the Benedictine Pére Collet, Mgr. 
Mermillod’s secretary, who was untiring in pushing the 
movement in French clerical circles. Le Play, the 
economist, was one of his constant correspondents. “ You 
help me to understand,” he wrote to David Urquhart, 
“‘ why the grass is growing to-day on the sites of Babylon, 
Niniveh, Carthage, and so many other famous cities.” 
But the two men were so different in their methods that 
action in common was difficult. Le Play would write to 
my father urging him to continue his historical studies, 
to work out his theories on feudalism or early society, to 
write. In reply he would receive an urgent appeal for 
action. “I can only write for those to whom I have 
spoken,” answered my father. “ It is only by the blow 
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of the spoken word that I can break the crust of opinion. 
For me, speech is the sword, the pen is but the garrison 
which I put in places already taken. Come out into the 
open field,” he concludes, “‘ and give us victory.” 

In England, a number of David Urquhart’s old allies 
were Catholics, especially Mr. Robert Monteith of 
Carstairs and Mr. Bodenham of Rotherwas. Through | 
them he was able to get much support from English 
Catholics. Archbishop Manning warmly encouraged his 
efforts, and a petition to the Pope, drawn up by Mr. 
Monteith, was signed by Lord Denbigh and a number 
of the laity, and received the support of Archbishop 
Manning, Dr. Ullathorne and other Bishops. It prayed 
the Pope to declare the fundamental principles of the 
Law of Nations especially on the question of War, and it 
can be found at length in the Appendices to the Acta et 
Decreta of the Council. Support from a different quarter, 
and no doubt much more unexpected in Rome, came 
from the English working-men who were members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committees. These Committees had been 
organized mostly in 1854 under my father’s inspiration 
among the working-men of a large number of the industrial 
towns of the North and the Midlands. Their foundation 
and activity are a remarkable illustration of the force of 
his character and of the intelligence and enterprise of the 
working-men in the ’fifties and ’sixties of the last century. 
The men, many of whom came from secularist and revo- 
lutionary societies, learnt from David Urquhart to be 
Christians, to revere the ancient monarchical constitution 
of England, to think foreign affairs more important than 
home politics, and to study Blue Books. At first the 
Committees were a little shy of the new direction which 
their leader’s efforts were taking ; but they soon under- 
stood his purpose, and a petition in favour of the restora- 
tion of the Law of Nations, signed by a number of these 
Committees, made an impression in Rome. 

Allies in some ways the most effective of all came from 
the East. My father was able to use his long connection 
with Turkey to great advantage. Over sixty Sees in com- 
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munion with Rome were to be found within the bor- 
ders of the Turkish Empire ; and it was most important 
for the cecumenical character of the Council that the 
Eastern Rites should be well represented. For this 
oer the goodwill of the Turkish Government had to 

e obtained, and Daoud Bey, as my father was called in 
Turkey, by his personal influence with two successive 
Grand-Viziers, and with the help of Mr. Monteith who 
went to Constantinople for the purpose, was able to 
secure this. The Turkish Government gave the Eastern 
prelates every encouragement and placed a man-of-war at 
their disposal. Before they sailed they met at Constan- 
tinople, and there an Armenian Synod passed, in October, 
1869, a Decree in four chapters on just and unjust War 
and on military obedience. This Decree was placed later 
on before the Conciliary Commission for Postulata at 
Rome, with a view to its forming the basis of a Conciliar 
Decree ; and it was apparently accepted by the Com- 
mission. ‘The Decree concluded with a petition to the 
Pope to place the matter before the Council, “so that 
the Law of Nations may be solemnly proclaimed, that the 
tyrannical principle of the right of the strongest may be 
expressly condemned, that the true meaning of the divine 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ may be made known to 
all, in order that it may be understood that unjust wars 
are truly murder and robbery, and that the conditions 
under which a war is just may be promulgated by the 
infallible authority of the Council.” 

The ground had, therefore, been well prepared when, 
on November 4th, 1869, Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart arrived 
in Rome. The late Mrs. Bishop has described in her 
Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart those erowded months of Roman 
life, when that wonderful city was indeed a cosmopolis, 
the meeting-place of so many races and so many interests, 
the scene for a short space of such bitter controversy. 
Possibly the appearance of David Urquhart in the midst 
of this great clerical concourse puzzled the narrower type 
of ecclesiastical mind. Certainly it might have been 
thought that this new Conciliar Father would concen- 
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trate all his efforts on the one question of the Law of 
Nations, that he would avoid rousing opposition by his 
praises of the Turks or his special aversion to the practice 
of handshaking! But this was not at all my father’s way. 
He pressed, on the contrary, for closer relations between 
Pope and Sultan, and was delighted when the Archbishop 
of Tyre and other Eastern Bishops confirmed his praises 
of the Turkish treatment of Eastern Catholics. He was 
naturally not slow to point out the fact that Russia was 
the one country which had prevented its Catholic Bishops 
from attending the Council. At first he was scandalized 
to find the Orientals beginning to adopt the easy-going 
ways of the West ; but he was able to bring them back to 
their own ceremonial. It is characteristic of him that, 
when he suggested a course of study for the Diplomatic 
College, which once more he earnestly pressed on the 
Pope, he insisted on two preliminary conditions which were 
to distinguish the students from others of their contempo- 
raries. By the Turkish bath they were to be taught real 
cleanliness, and by reviving the practice of kissing hands 
they were to learn manners. It was therefore the whole 
of David Urquhart that invaded Rome, with all his con- 
victions, all the “‘ eccentricities ”’ which in the long run 
had separated him from his compatriots at home. ‘That 
he should have been successful is a credit, not only to his 
own character and the convincing truth of his mission, but 
also to the intelligence and the breadth of mind of the 
prelates whom he met. ‘To this success much was cer- 
tainly contributed by his wife. She had adopted her 
husband’s ideas with a deep and intelligent enthusiasm ; 
but, until her marriage, her quiet life in Ireland had been 
as far removed as possible from his stormy experiences of 
the world of politics and diplomacy ; and it was natural 
that she should concentrate more particularly on the 
moral and religious questions which fitted in so well with 
her own character. Her less complicated faith and her 
gentle manners must often have conciliated men who had 
been irritated by what they considered the fads of her 
husband. 
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Of course there was opposition. The most serious came 
from the idea that the proposed declaration on War would 
bring the Papacy into conflict with the secular Govern- 
ments. As early as 1868 Mr. Monteith received a message 
from Cardinal Reisach that the Pope was afraid that if he 
took the proposed initiative he would be accused of pre- 
tending to dictate in politics to the world ; there would 
be an occasion for the accusations of ambition and so 
on *‘to the great detriment of the most important spiri- 
tual concerns of the Council.” Naturally my father 
replied that no concern could be more “ spiritual” or 
more important than the restoration of the Law of 
God. ‘There was opposition, too, on personal grounds. 
Against all this, in spite of an illness which sometimes 
prostrated him with suffering, my father carried on 
his campaign with unabated vigour. There were con- 
stant visits, long conversations with ecclesiastics of every 
rank from Cardinals to “Theologians,” meetings evening 
after evening, meals at Religious houses. My mother 
mentions in her diary a meeting at their house in the Via 
Sistina, at which there were present two Patriarchs, nine 
Archbishops, two Bishops, and three Vicars-General. All 
their interviews were not successful. My father’s first 
conversation with Cardinal Antonelli was a disappoint- 
ment. He thought the Cardinal “sincere, but very 
frivolous.” ‘The greatest disappointment of all was the 
bitter controversy over Papal Infallibility. ‘This was 
indeed to prove fatal to the cause, as it postponed nearly 
every other question, and before they could be taken up 
again the end had come. Though he did not know how 
fatal the delay would be, David Urquhart was well 
enough acquainted with the condition of Europe to be 
aware of the danger, and he was very indignant with the 
conduct of the Minority who were opposed to the passing 
of the Decree of Infallibility. ‘The doctrine to him seemed 
to follow necessarily from the infallibility of the Church, 
and the obstructive methods of its opponents, especially 
their attempt to excite the European Governments against 
the Council, roused his fiercest anger. ‘The controversy 
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divided the Fathers into parties and coloured all other 
questions. He lost on this account some of his keenest 
allies. Mgr. Dupanloup began to be suspicious of any 
measure which might lead to the Pope’s interfering with 
the acts of secular Governments and withdrew his support. 
Few figures at the Council were more picturesque in 
appearance than that of Mgr. Strossmayer, the Bishop of 
Diakovar in Bosnia, the leader of the Southern Slavs and 
a great, Panslavist advocate. At first he was enthusiastic 
about my father’s appeal, but later he refused to sign the 
Postulatum on the subject, and he gave as his reason, so 
it was reported, that such a decree would prevent Austria 
from dismembering the Ottoman Empire. In his reply, 
my father warned him that the Panslavist movement was 
really a Russian agitation, and that if it were successful it 
would reduce the Slavs in Turkey to the position of the 
Poles. “If you are willing,” he adds, ‘‘ to devote the 
resources of your mind to the service of your race, it 
should be in order to teach them to distinguish what 1s 
just from what is unjust, what is possible from what is 
impossible, and thus, while keeping them in the Faith of 
their fathers, you may protect them from the illusions of 
political passion, from the contagion of the hollow and 
futile philosophy of the West and from the seductions of 
vain demagogues or Russo-revolutionary agents.” In a 
postscript he points out that in the end Austria is likely 
to suffer even more than Turkey from Panslavist designs. 

In spite, however, of difficulties and of disappointments 
the cause made steady progress. Mgr. Franchi, after- 
wards Cardinal Secretary of State to Leo XIII, was 
appointed by the Pope to act as an intermediary between 
him and David Urquhart ; it was he, too, who was to be 
the Director of the Diplomatic College as soon as it could 
be set on foot. In a letter to Mgr. Azarian, the Vicar- 
General of the Armenian Patriarch and a close per- 
sonal friend, my father describes a long interview with 
the General of the Jesuits. He was most anxious that the 
Society should take up once more the study of Law for 
which Suarez and the early Jesuits had done so much, and 
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he asked, as usual, for men. ‘“ Give me three men to 
begin the work, one to study diplomacy, one philology, 
and one etiquette.” And the General consented. Mean- 
while a Postulatum, the first step towards some form of 
Conciliar enactment, had been circulated, and the signa- 
tures collected, by Lord Stanley of Alderley. It was 
signed by forty prelates. Amongst these were the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Antioch, the 
Archbishops of Saragossa, Westminster, and ‘Tyre, and 
the Bishops of Jaen, Paderborn, and Geneva, all of them 
men who played important parts in the Council. ‘This 
Postulatum, which can be read in Appendix XXV of 
the Acta et Decreta, has already been printed. It is to be 
found, for instance, in an article by Mrs. Urquhart which 
appeared in Merry England in 1885; there is, however, 
such a poignant interest to-day in any measure which 
might conceivably have taught Catholics in all countries 
how heavy is their responsibility in the presence of war, 
that its terms may well be reproduced : 


1. The condition of the world has become insupportable on 
account of the enormous standing armies levied by conscription. 
Every country is burdened by the cost of them. The spirit of 
infidelity and forgetfulness of the law in international affairs give 
complete facility to the beginning of unjust and informal wars, 
of murder, that is to say, on a large scale. Thus the means of the 
poor are diminished, trade is paralysed, the consciences of men are 
either perverted or outraged, and souls are lost every day. 

2. The Church alone can find a remedy for these miseries. 
Even should her voice not be obeyed by all, it will always be a 
guide to millions of men, and sooner or later it must produce an 
effect. Above all, the assertion of eternal principles is always in 
itself a homage to God and cannot be without fruit. 

3. There are grave and serious men, versed in public affairs, 
who look upon the position of the world and of the Church in 
reference to these truths in the same light as do holy men devoted 
to religion. All these are equally convinced that it is necessary to 
declare that part of the Canon Law which deals with the Law of 
Nations, and with the character of war, and defines how it becomes 
either a duty or a crime. 

Such a restoration of conscience in men would dispel those 
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dangers by which society is threatened, a result which can never 
be achieved by worldly prudence and political calculations. The 
time which is granted to us for action may be short. If it is not 
put to profit the responsibility will weigh upon the Church of not 
having used the occasion which Providence had offered her. 


In a sense the climax of David Urquhart’s work at the 
Vatican Council was his private audience with Pius [X. 
This occurred on February gth, 1870. He appeared in his 
uniform as deputy-lieutenant. For fear that he might 
forget some important point in his conversation with the 
Holy Father he embodied what he wanted to say in twelve 
propositions which he read out. ‘They are to be found in 
Mrs. Bishop’s Memoir. In one of them he tells the Pope 
that he had come to Rome as to “ the centre of Light, 
of Law, and of Respect.” He was delighted with the 
manner in which the Pope received and heard him, and 
with all that the Pope said. Some of his words my father 
repeated afterwards: ‘‘ God has inspired you with very 
just ideas on the gravest subjects.” Placing his hand on 
the Appeal to the Pope, Pius had said, ‘I have read it 
all and I approve of all.” At the end of the audience 
he added, ‘* Now the first stone is laid.” 

This was nearly fifty years ago, and little has been 
added to that single stone. On another occasion during 
those days in Rome, Mgr. Mermillod had said: “ ‘The 
seed has now been sown. ‘The snow may come, but it 
will not prevent the seed from sprouting.” ‘The snow 
has lain a long time. Is the seed still alive ? 

During the spring and early summer of 1870 nearly 
all the energies of the Council were concentrated on the 
Infallibility Decree. It was passed finally on July 18th. 
On the following day war was declared between France 
and Germany. On September 2oth the Italian troops 
entered Rome through the breach in the Porta Pia, and 
on October 30th the Council was indefinitely prorogued. 

Writing to my father from his little parish of Beaumont 
en Argonne, famous in the Middle Ages for its charter and 
to be famous once more a few weeks later as the scene of 
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tried to comfort his friend for his great disappointment in 
words that come straight home to us: ‘“ Divine Provi- 
dence, all of Whose plans are not known to us, may some- 
times be discreetly questioned. Did we do so, would not 
the answer be that a doctrine so much to be desired and 
so necessary will yet be better received after fresh mis- 
fortunes, that many of those who placed obstacles in its 
way will disappear, that many returning into themselves 
will be converted at the sight of so much suffering, and 
will welcome the true doctrine ; briefly, that the sacred 
word, which would have been received by men with con- 
tempt and disgust while they were full of pride and with- 
out faith, will be desired by men humbled and believing, 
that they will hunger and thirst for it as the only bread 
that can nourish them, and the only drink that can refresh 
them ? ” 

Need anything be added to these words ? War is more 
cruel a hundredfold than it was in 1870. Will the suffer- 
ing that it has brought and is bringing teach men that, 
cruel as it is, the moral evil of an unjust war is yet in- 
finitely worse than the physical suffering ? If it does, we 
shall indeed get a new world. “ ‘The world is placed be- 
tween utter ruin and the restoration of Law,” said an old 
man to my father in 1869. Shall we be able to add, as he 
did, “‘ And there is no one but the Pope to restore it ?” 


FRANCIS F. URQUHART. 
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THE UNIATE CHURCH 
IN POLAND & RUSSIA 


HE Uniates of Byzantine rite, using Church 

Slavonic as their liturgical language, who once were 
a flourishing Church in what is now Russian territory, who 
still flourish in Galicia and Hungary, are the Ruthenians. 
The name has the inconvenience of meaning either a race 
or a religion. As a race, the Ruthenians are the people of 
the Ukraina. They have their own language, they were 
once an independent State, they have never lost their 
sense of being a different people from the Muscovites of 
the North. Since the Russian revolution we have heard 
much of the desired autonomy of the Ukraina. But the 
same name, Ruthenian, is also used as an ecclesiastical 
term, meaning Slav Uniates of the Byzantine rite in 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. This double use leads to 
the usual confusion. Are we to call an Orthedox Christian 
of the Ukrainaa Ruthenian ? Ifa body of Uniates is now 
formed in Petrograd, will they be Ruthenians? It seems 
better to keep the word Ukrainian for the race and 
Ruthenian for the religious body. 

The story of the Ruthenian Church is that of most 
Uniates. At first they were in union with the Holy See, 
because their conversion began before the great schism. 
Then, gradually, under the influence of their Patriarch 
at Constantinople, they drifted into schism. They came 
back to the Catholic Church in a famous synod in the 
Sixteenth Century, being then under Polish rule. Later, 
and again by a gradual process, those of them who, at the 
partition of Poland, fell to the share of Russia have been 
harried into schism by the Russian Government, while 
the others, under Austrian and Hungarian rule, remain 
Catholic. 

At the time of the conversion of Russia, Russia was 
Ruthenia. ‘That is to say, there was yet no united State 
covering all, or nearly all, of what was lately the Russian 
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Empire. Russia was divided into a number of small 
principalities. But the chief of these, the leading State 
in every way, was that of the Princes who ruled at Kiev. 
Oleg, brother of the Norman conqueror Rurik, occupied 
Kiev in the Ninth Century, making it the mother of all 
Russian cities. The land over which Oleg ruled was 
Ukraina, Ruthenia. 

We are accustomed to look on Russian history as one 
continuous story, from the Varangian Princes to the 
modern revolution. If we are to see things from the 
Ukrainian point of view, we must revise this conception. 
The Ukrainian maintains that he alone is the true Russian. 
Ruthenian is really the same word as Russian.* His view 
is that there was a Russia, the real Russia, happy and 
prosperous under her Princes at Kiev, till the Tatar 
invasion of the Thirteenth Century. Then, in the 
troubles of that time, Kiev and the Ukraina lost their 
position. In Tatar time (the Tatars were not finally 
crushed till the end of the Fifteenth Century) another 
power arose at Moscow. This is the beginning of the 
later Russian State. Indeed, till the Eighteenth Century 
people in the West still spoke of Great Russians as Musco- 
vites. ‘These Muscovites, the Ukrainians declare, are not 

ure Russians at all; they are a mixed breed of Slavs and 

atars, their Princes, reigning at Moscow, are foreigners 
to the original Russians of the Ukraina, whom they now 
hold in this foreign subjection. ‘The Ukrainians declare 
that their language, different from what is officially 
called Russian, is the real pure Russian language. Under 
the late tyranny of the Tsars it was put down and for- 
bidden. It has always been spoken by the Ruthenians 
of Galicia and Hungary ; it has maintained itself, in spite 
of persecution, in the Ukraina. So the conversion of 
Russia is the conversion of the Ruthenians. The people 
who came back to Communion with the Holy See at the 
Synod of Brest are the original Russian Church, their 


* Rusin becomes Rusinus, then Ruthenus. Ukrainais u (at) and krai (border). 
They call themselves Rusin and Russniak. The Russians of the North call 
them Malorossiani (little Russians). 
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Metropolitan See, Kiev, is the original Metropolis of all 
Russia. 

They were converted after the time of Photius, just 
before the final schism of Cerularius. Vladimir, Prince 
of Kiev (972-1015), having considered various possible 
religions, finally decided on Christianity in its Byzantine 
form. This did not mean schism from Rome, for 


Constantinople was then Catholic. It did mean gravi- 


tation towards the East, instead of the West, and it was 
the reason why, when Constantinople fell, Russia fell with 
it. Vladimir was baptized and married Anne, sister of 
the Emperors Basil II (976-1025) and Constantine VIII 
(1026-1028). From this time especially, the State of Kiev 
became, without question, the leading power in the vast 
land that is now Russia. The Ukraina is the most fertile 
part of that land; being southernmost, bordering the 
Black Sea, it was nearest to Constantinople, whence came 
Russian civilization. North of the Ukraina were many 
independent principalities, which waged war against it 
and among themselves ; yet they all looked to Kiev as the 
leading power. Vladimir’s son, laroslav the Great (1016- 
1054), brought his country to great prosperity. Under 
him Kiev was a second Constantinople, in all things 
copying the Byzantine model. It was also a great centre 
of Christianity ; it is said to have then contained no less 
than four hundred churches. To the glories of this time 
the modern Ukrainian looks back, when his land was the 
supreme State, before it was subject to the foreign tyrants 
of Muscovy. 

As soon as Vladimir was converted, naturally he wanted 
a bishop to sit in his capital. The first Bishop of Kiev was 
Michael (988-992,) a Syrian by birth, sent from Constan- 
tinople. Michael was “‘ Metropolitan of Kiev and of all 
Russia,” a title destined to go down to his successors for 
a long time. ‘‘All Russia” meant, in the first place, 
Ruthenia, which was Russia then. No doubt also it 
connotated that, as soon as the wild tribes to the North 
were converted, he would be their Metropolitan too, and 
it left to him and his successors the task of converting 
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them. These first Metropolitans of Kiev and all Russia 
were nearly all Greeks from Constantinople ; before the 
Tatar irruption there were only two Russians among them. 
The dependence of Kiev on Constantinople was acknow- 
ledged on all sides. Later the Council of Florence did 
not dispute this. Influenced, then, in all things by Con- 
stantinople, looking up to that city as the mother from 
whom they had received the faith, following the Byzantine 
rite, obeying the Byzantine Patriarch, the Russians finally 
shared the Byzantine schism. Yet this did not happen at 
once. For about a century after the excommunication 
of Cerularius (1054) the Russian Church had still not 
broken with the Pope. When the Roman Legates fled 
from Constantinople, after excommunicating Cerularius, 
they found refuge and friendly hospitality at the court of 
the Prince of Kiev. The case is that of all the outlying 
Churches in the Eastern Patriarchates. It took some time 
before they realized that a permanent state of schism had 
been formed. At first they knew only vaguely that there 
was a quarrel between their Patriarch and that greater 
Patriarch in the West. It did not seem to concern them. 
However, the influence of Constantinople over them was 
very great ; it was all used to bring them to the side of the 
Byzantine schismatics. Nicephorus was Metropolitan of 
Kiev from 1104 to about 1120. He too was a Greek from 
Constantinople and a bitter enemy of the Latins. He 
wrote two Encyclicals against the Pope to his Russian 
subjects. Still it does not seem that union was formally 
broken till the terrible days of the Tatar invasion in the 
Thirteenth Century. Already, before the Tatars came, 
the Prince of Susdal had besieged and destroyed Kiev. It 
never recovered its former prosperity. During the Tatar 
troubles a new dynasty of Russian Grand Dukes arose, 
first at Vladimir, then at Moscow. Basil II of Moscow 
(the Blind, 1425-1462) succeeded in driving back the 
Tatars and then formed the beginning of modern Russia, 
with Moscow as its capital. After the destruction of 
Kiev, the Metropolitans went to reside at Moscow, still, 
however, keeping their title of ‘‘ Kiev and all Russia.” 
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Meanwhile Lithuania arose as a great power. Gedymin, 
Prince of Lithuania (1315-1340), conquered Western 
Russia, including Chernigov and Kiev.* In 1354, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople appointed Alexios Metro- 
politan of Kiev. He sat at Moscow (1354-1378). But 
the Prince of Lithuania would not recognize a Metropo- 
litan at the court of his enemy. So, at his demand, the 
Patriarch set up another Metropolitan for the Orthodox 
of Lithuania, Romanos (1362). ‘This is the beginning of 
two lines of Russian Metropolitans, at Kiev and Moscow. 
Those at Moscow soon used the name of that city, still 
with the addition ‘ and of all Russia.” Neither was in 
union with Rome. When lagiello of Lithuania married 
Hedwig, daughter of the last King of Poland, he was 
baptized by a Catholic bishop at Cracow, crowned there 
King of Poland, as well as Grand Duke of Lithuania (as 


King of Poland he took the name Ladislaus-Vladislav-II,,. 
1386-1434). From this time the Lithuanian Princes, 


soon permanently the same persons as the Kings of Poland, 
are all Catholics. ‘They in no way persecuted the Or- 
thodox Ruthenians; only they would not allow them to 
obey the Metropolitan of Moscow. Vitold of Lithuania 
made the Ruthenian bishops meet in synod at Novogrodek 
in 1416, renounce their obedience to the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, since he cared nothing for their dioceses in the 
South, and ordain a Bulgarian monk, Gregory Zamblak, 
Metropolitan of Kiev (1416-1419). Constantinople would 
not acknowledge Zamblak; so there was independence 
of the Patriarch, which did not last. In 1437 the 
Patriarch Joseph II, who himself afterwards accepted the 
Union of Florence, named Isidore, a monk of Thessalon- 
ica, Metropolitan of Kiev. ‘This is the famous Cardinal 
Isidore, afterwards, with Bessarion, the chief defender of 


the Council of Florence. The Union of Florence (1439) 


* Kiev then remained subject to Lithuania, and to Poland when these two 
States were united, till the Truce of Andrussovo in 1667, when it passed to 
Russia. But most of the Ukraina was Polish (or rather, strictly, Lithuanian) 
territory till the partition of Poland (1772, 1793, 1795). Then all became 


Russian except Galicia, which went to Austria. 
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was accepted by the Ruthenian Church under the Grand 
Dukes of Lithuania, while the Muscovite Metropolitans, 
under their Grand Duke, remained in schism. Isidore even- 
tually resigned the See of Kiev (1458), came to Rome and 
was made Bishop of Sabina. But Pius II appointed his 
friend and disciple, Gregory II, Metropolitan of “ Kiev, 
Halicz and all South Russia.”” Under Gregory’s next five 
successors the Union was maintained. ‘Then Alexander 
I of Poland and Lithuania (1501-1506) married Helen, 
daughter of Ivan III] of Muscovy. She was Orthodox 
and a zealous propagandist of her religion. At the same 
time the Muscovite army seized Smolensk and forced 
Alexander to make concessions to the Orthodox in his 
kingdom. The Uniate Church of the Ruthenians fell 
again into schism, and Jonas II of Kiev (1519-1523) 
formally returned to the Communion of Constantinople. 
There was already the idea that the Byzantine rite in- 
volved Communion with the Byzantine Patriarch, and 
so schism from Rome. At the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century the Union of Florence was undone among 
the Ruthenians. But already another movement had 
begun, which was to do untold harm; many of the 
Ruthenian nobles, in order to share the privileges of the 
Poles and Lithuanians, turned Latin. 

The next change was the famous Union of Brest, at the 
end of the Sixteenth Century, which constituted the pre- 
sent Ruthenian Church. After the partition of Poland 
the Uniates in Russia were persecuted as brutally as any 
Church ever has been. In order to palliate this, Orthodox 
historians, and their admirers, represent the Union of 
Brest as forced on an unwilling people by the Polish Kings 
and the Jesuits. This is not true. It is true that, in the 
century after the Union there was some persecution of the 
Orthodox in Lithuania ; but there was no question of any- 
thing of the kind before or when the Ruthenian bishops 


decided to return to Catholic unity. The Union of Brest 


was the most spontaneous, the freest movement any 
Church could make. We find plenty of reasons why 
the Ruthenian bishops so acted, without supposing an 
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influence of the Government, which the facts dis- 
rove. 

. A modern Orthodox historian, Professor Levicki at 
Kiev, although he is, naturally, a determined enemy of the 
Union, admits this candidly. ‘‘ The real causes of this 
sad event,” he says, ‘‘ are not to be sought in the external 
position of the West-Ruthenian Church at that time, nor 
in the intrigues of Jesuits, not even in the plans of the 
Polish Government, but in the inner circumstances of the 
Church itself, in the want of the first conditions of 
healthy life, in the poison which inwardly destroyed its 
organism and made it so easy a prey for the enemy.”* 
Apart from his judgment of values (“sad event,” “‘poi- 
son,” etc.), everything proves that Levicki is right. 

The first beginning of the movement towards Rome, 
which resulted in the Union of Brest, came from honest 
desire on the part of many leading Ruthenians to reform 
the deplorable state of their Church. Rarely has a 
Christian Church sunk so low as had that of the Ruthen- 
ians in the beginning and middle of the Sixteenth Century. 
Their Patriarch at Constantinople had no care for them. 
The city had been taken by the Turks, its Patriarch was 
now the abject servant of the Sultan; he bought his 
office for money, he intrigued with his rivals ; during all 
this time there were two, three, or even four claimants 
to the See, fighting each other and alternately bribing 
Sultans, Pashas and Wazirs. ‘They had no time to attend 
to their distant dependency in the North. Abandoned 
by the Patriarchs, the Ruthenian bishops sank to an almost 
incredible depth of incompetence and depravity. In de- 
fiance of the Orthodox canons they were appointed by 
the Catholic King. They, too, fought, intrigued and 
bribed for their place. When they had obtained it they 
led grossly immoral lives, and sold offices to the clergy 
below them. As one example from many—when the See 
of Vladimir was vacant in 1565, it transpired that the 


* Quoted by Ed. Likovski, Die ruthenisch-rémische Kirchenvereinigung, 
genannt Union zu Brest (transl. P. Jedzink), Freiburg-i.-Br. Herder, 1904. 
PP- 4-5- 
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Royal Chancellery had sold the succession to two candi- 
dates, one of them a noble of immoral life, a married 
layman. ‘These candidates met and fought at Vladimir 
till the streets ran with blood; the successful one then 
held his place, in defiance of the Government which, 
moved by the general scandal, tried to depose him, and he 
drove back the Royal soldiers in open war. ‘The other, 
to make up for his disappointment, was given the See of 
Luck, which he held for six years, without taking the 
trouble to be ordained.* 

Throughout the Ukraina bishops lived openly with 
their wives and children; the parish priests, who might 
lawfully be married, were bigamists and trigamists. One 
of the most disgraceful bishops was Gideon Balaban of 
Lvov. Afterwards he became an enemy of the Union, 
so Orthodox historians try to represent him as a pious 
and zealous prelate. Muraviev calls him zealous and 
a watchful pastor.t Likovski, on the other hand, says: 
“Thank God, in the whole history of the Western 
Church we find no such monster wearing the mitre.” 
Balaban plundered, robbed and devastated his monasteries 
and clergy; for thirty years he kept up acontinual process 
of lawsuits and quarrels with everyone, he sold all offices, 
gave Church ornaments and vessels to Jews for money. 
His chief opponents, the Stauropegic Confraternity of 
Lvov, most zealous defenders of Orthodoxy against the 
Union, wrote to the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1558 
that: ‘‘ He does all things by lying, breaking laws and 
without conscience.” § As for his private morals, they 
were so well-known that “‘ Balaban habits” became the 
recognized euphemism for certain vices.|| The clergy 
learned nothing and knew nothing. Meletios Smotrzyski, 
the opponent of St. Josaphat Kuncevicz at Polock, but 
later a convert, confessed that he did not himself know 
what he believed. Theodore Skuminovicz writes that 


* The details of this incident are given by Likovski, op. cit., p. 32. 
t History of the Church of Russia (transl. R. W. Blackmore, Oxford, 1842), 
Pp. 140, 144. 
Union zu Brest, p. 36. 
§ Ibid., p. 37. || Zbid. q Ibid., pp. 41-2. 
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there were many Archimandrites who could not tell 
the number of sacraments.* Smotrzyski says that in his 
time there were not three persons in the Ruthenian 
Church capable of preaching a sermon.t In all discus- 
sions about the Union, from friend and foe we hear the 
same complaint of the deplorable degradation of the 
Church. The nobles treated the parish priests as they 
treated their other peasants, making them work in the 
fields and harnessing them to the plough like cattle.t 

Then, towards the end of the Sixteenth Century, a 
great wave of reform swept over the Ruthenians. It was, 
at first, almost entirely a movement of the laity. It did 
not begin as a movement towards Rome ; indeed, among 
the Reformers were many who became and remained 
bitter enemies of the Union. At first it was simply a 
sense of disgrace, and a great desire to put away the shame 
of their Church, not so much any view about Catholic 
unity or theological questions. 

The chief layman, the greatest man in the country at 
that time, was Prince Constantine II of Ostrog. He was 
a descendant of the Grand Dukes of Kiev, a man of enor- 
mous wealth and influence, so great that the Government 
had to reckon with him and treated with him almost as 
with an independent sovereign. His lands included nearly 
all Volhynia ; he lived like a King, in a palace with a court 
around him, he was patron of a thousand churches and 
nominated the Bishop of Luck-Ostrog. Constantine 
Ostrogski lived through the whole period of the Union, 
dying at the age of a hundred. For a short time, at first, 
he sympathized with the movement;§ then he became 
its most determined and powerful enemy. Yet he too, 
always admitted the degraded condition of the clergy, and 
sought, honestly in his own way, to reform them. Only, 
having broken with the bishops, he thought the reform 
could and would come best from Constantinople. With 


* Union zu Brest, p. 43. tT Ibid., p. 39. t Ibid., p. 48. 

§ In 1583 he told the Papal Nuntius, Bolognetto, that, if with his own life 
he could purchase the union of the Churches, he would do so gladly and would 
die most happy. Likovski, op. cit., p. §3, n. I. 
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Prince Constantine Ostrogski the lay Confraternities play 
a great part in this story, also as enemies of the Union. 
Such Confraternities are not natural products of any 
Eastern Church. ‘They are still unknown, except among 
the Ruthenians, where they are, in fact, a Latinizing 
development. Strange that the main opposition against 
Union with the West should come from this source. At 
first they were very much what pious Confraternities of 
layfolk are with us, societies founded to provide the 
necessary ornaments and vessels for churches, and so on. 
Then they obtained enormous power, so much so that 
practically they ruled the Church. One of the most 
astonishing actions of a Patriarch of Constantinople is 
that, when at last one did come to visit the Ukraina, he 
not only made the two chief Confraternities, that of the 
Holy Trinity at Vilna and the still more famous Confra- 
ternity of Lvov, Stauropegia, thereby freeing them from 
all jurisdiction of the local bishops,* but also gave them 
delegate jurisdiction from himself to excommunicate 
priests and bishops. He also made Constantine Ostrogski, 
a layman, Exarch of the Ruthenian Church. Thus, as far 
as the action of the Patriarch could go, he made Ruthenia 
a Church governed by laymen, over the heads of the 
bishops. Absurd and monstrous:as this arrangement was, 
there is no doubt that the first movement of reform came 
from the laity, from these Confraternities and from the 
Prince. ‘The infamous Balaban of Lvov spent most of his 
reign fighting the Confraternity in his city. It was his 
opposition to it that made him at first so zealous a sup- 
porter of the Union. His quarrel was no doubt because 
he would not submit to their proposals for amending his 
disgraceful life and manners. Yet one cannot but feel 
sympathy for a bishop who resents the power of a society 
of laymen, exempt from his jurisdiction in his own city, 
who could excommunicate him. 

While almost everyone, except the offenders concerned, 

* Zravporiyiov is the erection of a cross as symbol that a monastery is 


exempt from the Ordinary’s jurisdiction and immediately subject to the 
Patriarch. It was a new idea to make lay confraternities stauropegic. 
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was then hoping for a reform of the Ruthenian Church 
where were they to turn for help? The Church could 


not be reformed from within. The bishops were the 


chief offenders. ‘The clergy were to be lifted out of their 


dismal state of ignorance, servility and immorality. Who 


should lift them ? Naturally the Ruthenians would turn 
first to Constantinople, where reigned the Patriarch to 
whom they were subject. But there was little hope from 
that quarter. For many years they had received no 
help, no attention even from Constantinople. They 
knew of the scandals, the simony worse than their own, 
the endless disputed successions and rival Patriarchs 
who, amid their own quarrels, had no time to attend to 
Ruthenia. On the other hand, the great Latin Church 
was all around them, then in as prosperous a state as 
she has ever enjoyed. The King and Government were 
Catholic, their neighbours, the Lithuanians and Poles, 
had flourishing Catholic dioceses, already many Ruthen- 
ian nobles had become Catholics and Latins.* It was 
then just after the Council of Trent. Never had the 
Latin Church presented so edifying an appearance. The 
Latins stood, in public estimation, enormously above the 
Eastern Christians. ‘Their religion was that of the upper 
classes, they had excellent schools, fervent preachers, 
exemplary bishops and priests. No wonder that among 
the Ruthenians who hoped for the reform of their Church 
there was a party that looked rather to the West than to 
the fallen and degraded Eastern Patriarchs. ‘The Catho- 
lics were, naturally, ready to press these considerations. 
The Union of Brest has often been ascribed to the in- 
trigues of the Jesuits. If by this is meant that the Jesuits 
were most zealous in trying to persuade schismatics of the 
necessity of Catholic Unity, the accusation is true. The 
Society had come to Poland not long before. Peter 
Canisius persuaded the Latin Bishop of Vilna to found a 


* Before the Union of Brest a great number of leading Ukrainian families, 
disgusted with the state of their Church, had gone over to the Latins. Likovski 
counts sixteen princely and twenty-one noble families that did so already in 
this period (p. 46). 
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Jesuit College there in 1566. ‘This was soon recognized 
by the State as a University (Academy). They had other 
schools throughout the kingdom. ‘These were by far the 
best to which people, Ruthenians as well as others, could 
send their sons. ‘T'wo Jesuits laboured untiringly for the 
spread of the Catholic faith, Antonio Possevino (1533- 
1611) and Peter Skarga (1536-1612). Possevino was a 
native of Mantua, sent by Pope Gregory XIII as Nun- 
tius to Poland and Muscovy in 1581. During his legacy 
he held constant interviews with the sovereigns and 
chief men of all parties, to persuade them to return to 
the Catholic Church. Father Skarga worked untiringly 
throughout Poland, the Ukraina, Livland, from 1571 to 
his death. He was the best Polish preacher of his time 
and attracted enormous crowds to his sermons. His 


chief work, On the Unity of the Church of God under one 


Shepherd (in Polish, Vilna, 1577), was read by every- 
one. Undoubtedly the influence and persuasion of the 
Jesuits are to be counted as one of the chief remote 
causes of the Union. ‘There was no question of anything 
but honest attempt to persuade. ‘They had no power to 
use other means, and Skarga insisted on this as the only 
proper way to convert the schismatics.* Moreover, 
when the Union actually took place, the Jesuits had very 
little to do with it ; afterwards, like most Polish Latins, 
they were by no means very friendly to the Ruthenian 
Uniates, and did harm by persuading the Ruthenian boys 


in their schools to turn Latin. 


The Polish Government was singularly innocent of any 
attempt to interfere or force the Ruthenians into Union. 
There is an issue here not generally realized. ‘The Gov- 
ernment had no great interest in making the Ruthen- 
ians Catholics. No doubt, even this was so far a political 
advantage, inasmuch as it would turn the eyes of the 
people away from the enemy at Moscow. But a far 


greater interest, from the point of view of the Govern- 


ment, was to make the Ukrainians into Poles. Now to be 


a Pole a man must be a Latin. That was always the 


* See Likovski, op. cit., p. 77. 
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accepted position, and the source of many troubles. The 
Ruthenians as Uniates would no more be Poles than they 
were as Orthodox; they would still remain a separate 
nation in the kingdom. So the ideal of the Poles was 
rather to make all subjects of their kingdom Latins, and so 
to let them sink into the common mass, with no difference. 
When the Union was accomplished, the Ruthenians had 
nearly as much to suffer from the Polish and Lithuanian 
Latins as from the schismatic Russians. ‘They were still 
by no means acceptable to their Latin fellow-subjects ; 
they had to bear constant injurious and contemptuous 
treatment from Poles, who considered and called them 
semi-eatholics and semi-schismatics.* The Government 
would have much preferred that the Ruthenian Church, 
as such, should remain as it was, and that its children 
should leave it altogether to become Latins and Poles. 
Further, the Polish Government, always weak and dis- 
united, was hampered by a constant fear of provoking its 
subjects, so that, as we shall see, it alternated persecution 
of the Orthodox with the most far-reaching concessions. 

King Stephen Bathory (1575-1586), reigning just before 
the Union, when that question was so much in the air, 
was so afraid of seeming to force anv religious principles 
on his Ruthenian subjects that he dared not even impose 
the Gregorian calendar on them—a matter that involved 
no religious principle either way, though the Orthodox 
always at! it a grave apostacy from the faith of 
Christ to calculate the year correctly. 

Stephen’s successor, Sigismund III (1587-1632), was 
certainly a very pious Catholic—and Latin. Himself a 
my of the Jesuits, with a Jesuit confessor, he could not 

ut rejoice at the conversion of the Ruthenians. Yet, 
during the earlier part of his reign at any rate, he too 
maintained an attitude of strict impartiality toward the 
oa of reunion. So far was he from persecuting the 
tthodox that when the Patriarch of Constantinople 
* See the bitter compaints in Michael v. Malinovski, Die Kirchen-u. Staats- 


Satzungen beztiglich des griech.-Kath. Ritus der Ruthenen (Lemberg, 1861), 
Pp. 1-7, etc. 
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came to Poland, to fortify the Ruthenians against the 
Union, Sigismund gave him extensive powers to visit all 
the Sees and a warm letter of protection.* ‘The King 
also confirmed the acts by which the Confraternities of 
Vilna and Lvov were made Stauropegia, thereby uniting 
them immediately to Constantinople. Likovski sums up 
the attitude of these two kings: ‘“‘ Before the year 1596 
they did not in the remotest way, either directly or 
indirectly, express to the Ruthenian Hierarchy their wish 
that it should renounce schism and return to the Catholic 
Church.”t ‘There was one, and only one, prospect of 
temporal advantage that the Government held out to the 
Ruthenian bishops. They had no place in the Polish 
Senate. Sigismund: promised them this place, if they 
joined the Catholic Church. But he did not keep his 
promise. 

The man who, more than anyone else, spread desire for 
reunion with Rome among the Ruthenians, so that what 
had been a party became the whole Hierarchy, was—of all 
people—the Patriarch of Constantinople himself. Never 
yet had an Gtcumenical Patriarch found time to visit 
this remote flock in Russia. In 1586 the Patriarch of 
Antioch, Joachim VII, came as delegate of Constantinople, 
for the usual purpose, to collect money in Russia. He 
collected quite a large amount ; incidentally he set a bad 
precedent by making the Confraternity of Lvov Stauro- 

egic. ‘Three years later came the Gicumenical Patri- 
arch himself, Jeremias II, in 1588. He too wanted money, 
and wanted it very badly, to pay the necessary bribes to 
Pashas to oust his rivals. He also intended to settle the 


* The text of this letter is in Likovski, Union zu Brest, p. 81. 

t Ibid., p. 79. 

} Jeremias II of Constantinople had three rivals, Metrophanes III, Pachomios 
and Theoleptos II. Metrophanes held the See from 1566 to 1572. Then Jere- 
mias ousted him and reigned from 1572 to 1578; he was deposed and Metro- 
phanes restored from 1579 to his death in 1580. Jeremias came back, but was 
soon deposed again and imprisoned by the Sultan. His opponents set up 
Pachomios, whom the Sultan deposed, himself appointing Theoleptos II in 
1584. Jeremias then succeeded in expelling Theoleptos and held the See till 
he died in 1594. All the history of the See of Constantinople since the Turkish 
conquest is this kind of thing. 
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matter of the new Patriarchate of Moscow, just formed 
by Theodore (Feodor) I of Muscovy. He received a hand- 
some sum for acknowledging the Russian Patriarchate, 
and next year: passed again through the Ukraina, on his 
way home. This time he spent about six months in the 
land, anxious to improve the condition of the local 
Orthodox Church, especially to stop the movement 
towards Rome. But he made every mistake that could 
be made, and succeeded during these six months in so 
irritating the Ruthenians that the movement swept over 
the whole Church. 

First the Patriarch ordained Michael Rahosa Metro- 
politan of the vacant See of Kiev (July 27th, 1589). From 
his point of view this was the last man he should have 
consented to ordain. Then, already doubting whether 
Rahosa would remain loyal to Constantinople, he dimin- 
ished his power by setting up Cyril Terlecki, Bishop of 
Luck, as Exarch over him. Jeremias explained that an 
Exarch, in the Eastern Churches, means the same thing as 
a Cardinal in the West. He meant the same as a Papal 
Legate. ‘The Exarch is to have exempt jurisdiction from 
the Metropolitan, to be answerable to the Patriarch alone, 
to have authority over all, including the Metropolitan. 
This institution was hitherto unknown among the Ru- 
thenians. It greatly annoyed Rahosa who, himself by 
no means a very religious person, was, apparently, moved 
to throw his authority on the side of Rome by this public 
humiliation. ‘To clinch Jeremias’s mistake, ‘Terlecki was 
already the chief influence on the side of reunion with the 
Pope. The Patriarch further made the Confraternity of 
Vilna Stauropegic and confirmed the same condition for 
that of Lvov. Hereby he drove the powerful and most 
unscrupulous Bishop of Lvov, Balaban, into furious 
opposition to himself. He further quarrelled with the 
Metropolitan by demanding, through his Chancellor, 
Dionysios, 15,000 aspers as simoniacal payment for his 
ordination. In short, the unfortunate Patriarch did 
nothing but harm to his own cause by his visit. When 
he left, the impression he had produced was such that 
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nearly all the clergy, and all the bishops, were now in 
favour of breaking finally with the East and of joining 
the Pope. 

In spite of so many late scandals there were some good 
bishops in the Ruthenian Church. The best, by far, 
Hypatius Pociei of Vladimir-Brest (ordained in 1593), 
does not take a leading part till later. It has often been 
said that the Union was the work of the Metropolitan, 
Michael Rahosa. As, naturally, he signed the documents 
first, and since he was a pupil of the Jesuits, this idea is not 
surprising. It appears, however, that really Rahosa played 
no very distinguished, nor even a very straightforward, 
part in the negotiations. He tried throughout to please 
both sides, shuffled, and was writing contradictory things 
to different people at the same time. The movement 
began to take shape under the guidance of Cyril Terlecki 
of Luck and the notorious Gideon Balaban of Lvov, who 
afterwards became its bitter opponent. Balaban’s de- 
sire for union with Rome is explained by his annoyance 
at the Stauropegic exemption of the Lvov Confraternity, 
and his endless quarrels with that body. Prince Constan- 
tine Ostrogski, though he had played with the idea of 
reunion for a short time, now became its determined 
enemy. However, Terlecki and Balaban persuaded the 
other bishops, including the Metropolitan. There were 
several meetings to discuss the question. Finally at a 
synod at Brest* (1594) the bishops decided to petition 
the Pope to receive them in Communion.T 

Balaban of Lvov was still by way of being a leading 
spirit of the movement. Before any other bishop he held 
a diocesan synod, in January, 1595, in which he declared 
for reunion with the Holy See and exhorted all his clergy 
to follow him. 

The bishops then compose an address to the Pope (June 

* Brest in Polish is Brzesc, on the border of Poland and Lithuania. 

t The text of the resolution of 1594 will be found in Baronius’ Tractatus de 
Ruthenis receptis, in his Annales Eccl., tom. ix, pp. 661-2 ; also in Aug. Theiner 
(anonymous as “ ein Priester aus der Kongr. des Oratoriums”), Die neuesten 


Zustande der Kath. Kirche beider Ritus in Polen und Russland. Augsburg, 1841 ; 
Part II, Documente, pp. 7-10. 
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12th, 1595). ‘They ask to be restored to his communion 
on the terms of the Council of Florence. The address 
was signed by the whole hierarchy without exception, by 
the Metropolitan of Kiev (Rahosa), by the Bishops of 
Vladimir-Brest, Luck-Ostrog, Polosk-Vitebsk, Przemysl- 
Sambor, Lvov, Chelm-Belz, Pinsk-Turov, also by Jonas 
Hohol, then Archimandrite of St. Saviour at Kobryn, 


afterwards Bishop of Pinsk-Turov.* They send Hypa- — 


tius Pociei and Cyril Terlecki to Rome with the petition 
and a profession of faith.t The Pope (Clement VIII, 
1592-1605) was already informed of all that was taking 
place by his Legate in Poland (Malaspina). Naturally, 
the Legates of the Ruthenian bishops are received with 
all honour and great joy in Rome. They present their 

etition in public audience and read the profession of faith, 

he Pope promises all they ask.— The Ruthenians are 
not to add the word Filiogue to the creed ; it is sufficient 
that they believe what the Catholic Church teaches on 
this head.§ The Pope then, having dismissed the two 
bishops with all assurances of his good will towards their 
Church, published the decree of Union in a Bull,|| and 
struck a medal to commemorate it. 

Pociei and Terlicki return home. A synod is held at 
Brest from October 6th to roth, 1596, in which the Union 
is proclaimed. ‘The Papal Nuntius and the Latin bishops 
of Poland are present ; they embrace their brothers of the 
Byzantine rite and attend the first Catholic Byzantine 
Liturgy of the restored Church ; then all go together to 
the Latin Church of the Blessed Virgin and join in a 


* The text of the petition (in Latin) will be found in Baronius, op. cit., p. 663 ; 
Theiner, op. cit., Il, pp. 10-12. 

t Baronius, ibid., pp. 664-5 ; Theiner, ibid., pp. 12-17; Likovski, Union zu 
Brest, pp. 367-70. 

t The Pope’s answer is in Baronius, ibid., p. 665. 

§ This is in accordance with the Council of Florence and, later, Benedict XIV 
(Const. Etsi pastoralis, July 2nd, 1742, §. 1, ad. 1; Bullarium Ben. XIV, ed. 
Prati, tom. I, 1745, p. 198). Uniates are not tosay the Filiogue, unless scandal 
would be caused by its omission. As a matter of fact, the Ruthenians do now 
say it. 

|| Magnus Dominus, Dec. 23rd, 1595. The text is in Theiner, op. cit., II, 
pp. 17-28; Likovski, op. cit., pp. 370-9. 

4] Reproduced in Baronius, ix, p. 667. 
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Latin T¢ Deum. ‘The Ruthenian bishops go back to their 
dioceses ; each publishes a pastoral letter to his clergy, 
announcing what has happened, explaining the Union and 
commanding all in future to omit the name of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople from the Liturgy and to add that 
of the Pope. There was no resistance, except from one 
quarter. The change of situation made little difference 
to the clergy and people. Nothing was changed in the rite 
which they saw, the same bishops continued their pastors 
as before. They followed these back to the Catholic 
Church as easily as their fathers had followed former 
bishops into schism. So was formed the Uniate Ruthenian 
Church which flourished as long as Poland was a kingdom, 
which still flourishes in those parts of the Ukraina which 
are not Russian territory. 

Yet not the whole body of Ruthenians accepted the 
Union. From the beginning there was a party of oppo- 
sition. ‘The leader of this party was, above all, Prince 
Constantine Ostrogski. It is said that he was hurt 
because the bishops had proceeded so far without his 
consent. He had long been accustomed to look upon 
himself almost as the head of the Ruthenian Church. 
Maybe he had better motives, thinking honestly that the 
true faith was in danger, that this union was only the 
beginning of Latinizing the Church of his fathers—for he 
was a good man. With the Prince stood the Confrater- 
nities of Lvov and Vilna. So far the opposition was almost 
entirely a lay movement. But, just before the Synod of 
Brest, Constantine succeeded in persuading two bishops 
to join him. They were Gideon Balaban of Lvov and 
Michael Kopystenski of Przemysl. Both had signed the 
petition for reunion ; now they changed their minds and 
went over to the other party. It is easy to understand 
Balaban’s change. As the result of his notorious life and 
of his incessant quarrels he had been excommunicated by 
the Metropolitan Rahosa.* Religious motives played no 
part with him throughout. As he sided with the Union 
out of hatred of the Patriarch, so he now opposed it from 


* The ex ication was soon withdrawn ; but it left rancour. 
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hatred of the Metropolitan. It is more difficult to account 
for Kopystenski’s change of front. These two bishops, 
then, would not take part in the reunion Synod of Brest. 
Instead, they held an opposition synod in a private house 
with Ostrogski. Here they denounced the Union, and 
pretended to excommunicate and depose Rahosa and all 
with him. ‘Then they wrote to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, imploring him to come to their assistance. 
Meletios Pegas, then administering the Gicumenical See, 
wrote an Encyclical to the Ruthenians against the Union, 
agreeing to the deposition of the Uniate bishops, and 
appointing Balaban, Kopystenski and Prince Ostrogski 
Exarchs to rule the Church. Among the clergy and people 
there was a minority that took the side of these Exarchs. 
From this time there is continual opposition, controversy 
and sometimes violence between the Uniates and the 
schismatical minority. Eventually all the Ruthenian 
Sees came into Union. Innocent Vinnicki, Kopystenski’s 
second successor at Przemysl, joined the Union in 1681. 
That See has been Uniate ever since. Joseph Szumlan- 
ski, Balaban’s successor at Lvov, did so in 1709. Lvov, 
too, has been Uniate ever since. It is curious that these 
two Sees, which alone resisted the Union in 1596, are now 
the only old Ruthenian dioceses which preserve it, both 
being in Austrian territory. 

One of the chief mistakes of the Polish Government was 
that the King did not keep his promise that the Ruthenian 
bishops, if they became Uniates, should have their place 
in the Senate. Sigismund intended to doso; but he was 
prevented by the disastrous jealousy of the Polish bishops. 
In spite of the most definite promises from the Govern- 
ment, and from the Pope, that the Uniate Byzantine 
Church should, in all things, stand on exactly the same 
footing as the Latins, the Poles succeeded in keeping it in 
a state of permanent inferiority. They never allowed to 
the Ruthenian bishops that place in the Senate which had 
been promised, they still treated them with contempt as 
an inferior race, they had already persuaded a great part of 
the Ruthenians to turn Latin, and so Polish. In this way 
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the Uniate Church came to be looked upon as a religion 
for peasants. The Polish Jesuits still tried to make the 
Ruthenian boys in their schools become Latins, for which 
they incurred sharp reproaches from the Holy See.* The 
Poles still affected to consider the Ruthenians only half 
Catholics. They invented and used the injurious distinc- 
tion between “ Catholics”? (meaning Latins only) and 
Uniates. 

In 1643, the Polish bishops in solemn synod at War- 
saw, under their Primate, Matthias Lubienski, had the 
impudence to forbid the Ruthenian bishops to use the 
same titles as themselves, to wear purple or a gold chain 
for their pectoral cross.t Clearly the Uniates are to be 
an inferior kind of bishop. ‘This Synod of Warsaw had no 
more jurisdiction over the Ruthenians than it had over 
Spaniards. ‘There were repeated proposals at the Polish 
Diet, notably the great attempt of 1717, to force the 
Roman rite on the Ruthenians, and so make an end of 
their Church altogether. Poles, including their bishops, 
expressed their opinion that “it were better to destroy 
the Union of the Ruthenians than to promote it.”{ In 
short, one of the chief difficulties of the Ruthenian Church 
was the inveterate hatred and contempt it incurred from 
just those who should have been its warmest friends. 

his state of things still continues in Galicia. The Pole 
wails aloud in the market places about the wrongs he has 

* From the Synod of Brest to the partition of Poland there is a continual series 
of decrees from Rome forbidding the Jesuits to Latinize their Ruthenian pupils. 
As examples see the complaint of the Ruthenian Metropolitan (Rutski) in 1624, 
who says that already 200 boys of noble families have been so persuaded (in 
Harasiewicz, Annales ecclesi@ ruthenice, Lvov, 1862, 274, 281); and the 
decree of Urban VIII, July 7th, 1624: “ Sanctissimus iussit . . . confessarios, 
presertim patres societatis Iesu, commoneri, ne amplius animos Ruthenorum 
ad amplectendum ritum Latinum tanta cum diligentia sollicitent.” Malinovski, 
Kirchensatzungen, pp. 34-5 ; also Benedict XIV’s decree of Sept. 18th, 1751 (in 
R. de Martinis, Jus pontificium de prop. fide, Rome, 1890, Vol. III, p. 466). 
The Polish Jesuits so acted, not because they were Jesuits, but because they 
were Poles. Jesuits of other races took quite a different line. So a German, 
Father de Lamarsch, wrote an Jnstructio super prohibitione transitus Ruthen. a 
ritu gr@co ad Latinum (Lvov, 1721; see Malinovski, Kirchensatzungen, p. 44). 


t Likovski, Union zu Brest, p. 284. 
t Rutski says he often heard this himself. Harasiewicz, Annales, pp. 289-90. 
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suffered ; he does not tell us of the way he has always 
persecuted the still smaller nations under him. Mean- 
while, from the other side, the Cossacks of the Ukraina 
took up the cause of Orthodoxy, and persecuted the 
Ruthenians for being Catholic even more than the Poles 
persecuted them for being Byzantine. ‘To their eternal 
glory they were faithful to their religion in spite of the 
Cossacks, to their rite in spite of the Poles. 

The wild Cossacks harried the Ruthenian districts, 
flogged, murdered and tortured Uniate priests, in de- 
fiance of the now hopelessly weak Polish Government. 
Especially after a particularly brutal case of this kind, when 
they murdered St. Josaphat Kunciewicz, Archbishop of 
Polock (November 12th, 1623), the Government began to 
make some sort of reprisals. It was universally believed that 
the Orthodox in Poland were traitors, in the service not 
only of Russia but even of the Turks. ‘There are cases in 
which they gave every sign of the truth of this accusation. * 
So, during the last years of _ III, there was some 
persecution of Orthodoxy. Russian historians make the 
most of this,t to balance or excuse the ghastly persecu- 
tion of Uniates by their Government later. It is true 
that at this time there are horrid stories of barbarities, 
flogging and killing, by the Poles against the Orthodox in 
the Ukraina. These are, to some extent, palliated by 

arallel cases of Cossack atrocities against Ruthenians and 
ae so that in the charges of cruelty and counter- 
cruelty it is difficult to say who began and who was most 
guilty. ‘The mutual hatred of Poles and Russians pro- 
duced persecutions on both sides ; but the Poles, for one 
thing, had not the chance of treating the Russians as the 
Russians have treated them for a century and a half. 

The persecution of the Orthodox did not last long. 
Sigismund III was succeeded by his son, Ladislaus IV 
(1642-1648), whose policy was all the other way, namely, 


* See Likovski, op. cit., pp. 170, 224, 225, 272, etc. Philaret of Chernigov 
(Gesch. der Kirche Russlands, transl. Dr. Blumenthal, Frankfurt-a.-M., 1872 ; 
II, p. 71) admits that “ the Cossacks were compelled to a political defence of 
their faith, to resistance by arms.” 


t Philaret, op. cit., Il, pp. 60-71. 
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in favour of conciliating these unruly subjects. The 
Orthodox in Poland and Lithuania had by now a Hier- 
archy of their own. ‘To replace the bishops who had 
united with the Pope, Theophanes IV of Jerusalem 
(1608-1646), as delegate of the Gicumenical Patriarch, 
secretly ordained a so-called Metropolitan of Kiev and 
six suffragans, on August 15th, 1620. ‘The Metropolitan 
was Job Borecki, formerly Archimandrite of the Laura at 
Kiev. Among his suffragans the most notable is Meletios 
Smotrzyski, ordained for Polock, as rival to St. Josaphat 
Kunciewicz. ‘This Smotrzyski, after giving much trouble 
to Josaphat and the Catholics, was eventually himself 
converted, and distinguished himself as a writer on the 
Catholic side. ‘These bishops had no legal standing in 
the land. According to the law, no bishop was tolerated 
except those who were recognized by the King. The 
Kings of Poland had appointed the Ruthenian bishops in 
the old days, when these were schismatics. Now the 
Cossacks declare that they will not fight the Turks unless 
the schismatical bishops are recognized. Ladislaus gave 
way in this. As soon as he succeeded, he published a law 
in which, first, he divided the sees between the Uniates 
and the Orthodox. Przemysl, Lvov and Luck were to 
belong to the Orthodox.* A new see, Mstislav, was 
created for them; they are to keep all the churches they 
occupied, they are to have complete liberty of worship 
throughout the kingdom; they may build churches, 
schools, seminaries, found printing presses, and anyone is 
perfectly free to join their Church. It would be difficult 
to find, in the Seventeenth Century, another case of so 
liberal toleration. Indeed, in some points the King, in 
his anxiety to conciliate the Orthodox, was unjust to the 
Uniates. At Mstislav, for instance, where he erected a 
new Orthodox see, there were hardly any people of that 
religion at all. 

Ladislaus’s brother and successor, John Casimir V 
(1648-1668), continued the same policy of conciliating 
the Orthodox elements in his kingdom. They made 


* All these came back to the Union later, Luck in 1632. 
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common cause with the Polish Protestants and obtained 
every concession they asked for in the Polish Diet. The 
Polish Latins constantly favoured them at the expense of 
the Uniates. ‘The Poles carried their hatred of Ruthen- 
ians sometimes to amazing lengths. At the funeral of 
Sigismund III, the Chapter of Cracow would not allow 
the Ruthenians into the Church.* 

In spite of enmity on all sides, from now to the end of 
the Polish State the Uniate Church made steady headway 
and overcame all dangers, so that at the partition it was a 
large and prosperous Church, with only few schismatics 
of the Byzantine rite in the country. Rahosa’s successors, 
first Hypatius Pociei (1600-1613), then Joseph Velamin 
Rutski (1613-1637), were admirable Prelates who defended 
their Church valiantly against Orthodox and Latins, and 
so reformed her internal state that they left nothing of 
the old scandals of the time before the Union. Pociei, 
especially, reformed the monks, put down bigamy among 
the clergy, insisted on episcopal residence. At the same 
time he was standing out for the right of his Church to 
equal consideration with that of the Latins. In this he 
and Rutski were powerfully supported by the Holy See. 
However contemptuously the Latins in Poland looked 
on the Ruthenian Church, there is no trace of this attitude 
at Rome. ‘The Pope, at least, understood the great sacri- 
fices the Ruthenians had made, were making for Catholic 
unity ; he, at least, knew that they were in every sense as 
good Catholics as the Latins.f ‘The Latin bishops were 
sending libellous accusations against their Uniate brothers 
to Rome.J After mature consideration the Holy See 
acquitted the Ruthenians on all charges, insisted again 
that the Jesuits were not to persuade boys in their schools 
to turn Latin, even forbade any Ruthenian to do so, 
demanded of the Polish Government the fulfilment of 


* Likovski, Union zu Brest, p. 284. 

t On June 1st, 1626, Propaganda, “‘ ex audientia Ssmi,” declared : “ Rutheni 
uniti sunt uere catholici” (Malinovski, op. cit., p. 31). The amazing thing is 
that such a declaration should be necessary. 


t See their list of accusations in Likovski, op. cit., pp. 290-91. 
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its old promise that the Ruthenian bishops should sit in 
the Senate, and declared, again and again, that they were, 
in every sense, equal to the Latin bishops.* Pociei was 
attacked by a band of Orthodox Cossacks at Vilna in 
1609, who tried to murder him, and succeeded in cutting 
off part of his hand. A band of seventy murderers was 
hired by Theophanes of Jerusalem to kill Rutski, and 
nearly succeeded. In spite of this he was able at the 
end of his life, to say: ‘* All the chief Ruthenians have 
become Uniates ; there is no town where there are not 
some; many towns, and even whole provinces, are now 
completely Catholic.”’T 

Meanwhile the Polish kingdom was rushing to its doom. 
The Poles won victories they did not know how to use, 
made laws that were not obeyed, voted reforms that were 
not carried out. So, at last, came the partition. At the 
third partition (1795) all the Ruthenian Sees, except Lvov 
and Przemysl, came under Russia. A few Ruthenians fell 
to the share of Prussia. 

Now begins the abomination of desolation for the 
Ruthenians in Russian territory. First we must note the 
perjury of the Government. At each treaty between 
Russia and Poland, while the partition was going on, the 
Russian Government repeated, in the most formal terms, 
and by oath, that it would respect the religion of Roman 
Catholics, of both rites, in every way. ‘Thus the treaty 
of September 18th, 1773, at Warsaw, contains the fifth 
article: ‘“* Roman Catholics, of either rite, in the Pro- 
vinces ceded by the present treaty shall enjoy all their 
possessions and property, both civilly and ecclesiastically. 
They shall keep entirely the status quo, that is to say, they 
shall enjoy the same free exercise of their religion and 
discipline, with all the churches and church property they 
possessed at the moment when they passed into the do- 
main of Her Imperial Majesty in September, 1772. Her 


* Likovski, pp. 291-2. Malinovski and Theiner (both collections of Docu- 


ments) contain many pages of such declarations and laws by Popes. 


t Ibid., p. 273. 
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Imperial Majesty and her successors will never use their 
rights as Sovereigns to the prejudice of the status quo 
of the Roman Catholic religion in the aforesaid lands.’”’* 
The same engagement was repeated, no less solemnly, in 
1775, 1785, 1782, and notably again at the Treaty of 
Grodno on July 13th, 1793, where the Russian Empress 
(Catherine IJ) again swore “irrevocably, for herself, her 
heirs and successors, to maintain the Roman Catholics of 
both rites in undisturbed possession of their prerogatives, 
property and churches, in the free exercise of their religion 
and discipline,” and so on.T 

At the time of the partition, about twelve million 
Uniate Ruthenians came under the power of Russia. 
Two years after the treaty of Grodno the persecution 
began. 

The reason of the persecution is not far to seek. ‘There 
was no genuine religious motive of any kind. It was that 
fatal idea that the unity of the State demands unity in 
religion also, that none could be a faithful subject unless 
he belonged to the State Church, which accounts for so 
much persecution everywhere, most of allin Russia. ‘The 
Tsar’s government assumed always that to be a good 
Russian you must be a member of the established Russian 
Church. Soit put down dissent ruthlessly, with the pecu- 
liar brutality that always distinguished it. Moreover, there 
was a special reason why the Ruthenians, more than anyone 
else, should be harried. ‘To a certain extent, even the 
Russian official could understand the position of the Latin 
Pole, of the Armenian or Moslem. They were of quite 
a different religion. But these Ruthenians were Byzan- 
tine ; they used the same rite as the Orthodox, there was 
hardly anything apparent which distinguished them. So 
they were treated simply as refractory members of the 
Orthodox Church. 

It would be long and painful to go through the 
story of scourging, hanging, banishment, ghastly torture, 
fines, confiscation, often wholesale massacre, begun by 


* Theiner, II, pp. 198-9. t Ibid., I, p. 208. F : es 
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Catherine II.* Itis the usual Russian system. They have 
never understood any other way of persuading people ex- 
cept by slaughtering them. The result of her reign was 
this. First she abolished all the Uniate Sees, except, for 
the present, one, Polock. ‘The last Uniate Metropolitan of 
Kiev was banished. At the end of her reign Catherine had 
forced eight million Uniates into apostacy, had confiscated 
10,000 parish churches, 150 monasteries, nearly all the 
schools and seminaries—she who had begun by swearing 
that she would in no way interfere with the free exercise 
of the Ruthenian religion. 

In all this she was aided, to his everlasting shame, by a 
Polish bishop. Stanislaus Siestrzencevicz, Latin Bishop of 
Mohilev, did more harm to his fellow-Catholics of another 
rite than all the schismatics. Partly to curry favour with 
the Government, partly to satisfy his Polish hatred of 
Ruthenians, Siestrzencevicz advised and supported the 
Empress in every way, even himself proposing schemes by 
which the Union might the more effectively be destroyed. 
Under Catherine’s two successors, Paul I (1796-1801) and 
Alexander I (1801-1825), the unhappy Ruthenians were 
allowed a comparative breathing time. Even two Sees, 
Luck and Brest, were restored, and some monasteries. 
Then came Nicholas I (1825-1855), a ferocious persecutor. 

The particular grievance of the Uniates was that the 
Government did not simply forbid their religion, nor did 
it tolerate it and leave it alone. According to Russian 
ideas every religious organization in the country must be 
subject to the State. So the Government claimed every 
sort of right over the Uniate Church; it nominated its 
bishops, made regulations for the education of the clergy, 
interfered in every way in its internal affairs, this very 
Government which, all the time, was considering new 
means of rooting it out altogether. Nicholas I, in 1828, 


* The details of a persecution which counted its victims by millions, one long 
sickening story of blood and horrors for a hundred years, will be found in 
Theiner,. Neueste Zusténde ; Likovski, Gesch. des allmdéligen V erfalls der unirten 
ruthenischen Kirche, 2 vols., Posen, 1885; Michael Harasiewicz, Annales 
ecclesiw tuth., etc. 
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set up a College to rule the Ruthenians, instead of a 
Metropolitan ; then he made this College a section of the 
Orthodox Holy Synod. It is easy to imagine how much 
chance the Church had of independent life under such an 
arrangement. ‘The trick of the Russian State was always 
to consider the Uniates as imperfect or disloyal members 
of the Orthodox Church, so to apply to their priests and 
bishops the same penalties as would be incurred by refrac- 
tory Orthodox clergy. ‘The State then carefully chose 
the bishops it gave to the Ruthenians. Nicholas I abol- 
ished the four existing dioceses, and set up two new ones 
instead, Polock and Zyrovice. ‘To each he gave a traitor 
who had already agreed to destroy the Union. One of 
these, Joseph Siemaszko, titular of Lithuania at Zyrovice, 
had promised to do his best to assist the Government, as 
the price of his See. ‘The almost final destruction of the 
Union is chiefly due to him, under the Tsar. In 1831 he 
imposed a schismatical Euchologion, printed at Moscow, 
on his clergy, in spite of their protests. At last, the 
ground having been sufficiently prepared, these State- 
appointed, so-called Uniate bishops took the final step. 
In 1839 they presented a petition (previously arranged 
with the Government) that their Church might be 
restored to Communion with the State religion. The 
Orthodox Holy Synod and the Government went through 
the farce of considering this petition, and agreed to re- 
ceive it. Soasolemn rejection of the Union of Brest was 
proclaimed. Great numbers of the clergy remained true 
to the faith betrayed by these two bishops. With the 
excuse of Siemaszko’s sham petition these were then 
punished more severely than ever. Numbers were 
banished to Siberia, many killed or tortured, Cossacks 
were sent to the Ruthenian villages to flog the peasants 
into Orthodoxy. ‘The Holy Synod issued a medal to 
commemorate the event. It bore the inscription: 
“Separated by force, 1595, united by love, 1839.” 
“Love” in this case meant the knout, the gibbet and 
Siberia for those who did not agree. ‘Then all Church 


property was confiscated. Except in the one diocese of 
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Chelm, the Union, at least publicly, ceased to exist. The 
former Uniate Church was now simply incorporated into 
the State religion, and the Russians, once more, suc- 
ceeded in procuring outward uniformity. Only inChelm, 
because of its special political circumstances, did a handful 
of Uniates remain. Later, here too the same process was 
applied. ‘The Government would not allow the bishop 
appointed by the Pope, John Kalinski, to be ordained, 
but sent him to exile. Instead, it appointed an apostate 
Galician priest, Marcellus Popiel, as administrator. In 
1875 Popiel went through the usual farce, and presented a 
petition that his See might be restored to the Orthodox 
Church. Again those who remained faithful to their 
religion were flogged, many killed by the knout or shot by 
Cossacks ; a vast herd was sent to Siberia. By 1875 the 
last vestige of the Union, outwardly, was destroyed in 
Russia. But crowds of the faithful peasants still refused 
to accept apostacy. ‘Till the other day we still heard of 
the ferocious persecution in Chelm. Catholic priests, 
hidden in barns and garrets, gathered the people together 
secretly to assist at the Holy Liturgy and receive Sacra- 
ments. Cossacks broke up these meetings with their 
knouts, and the priests went the usual road to Siberia. 
People were married under hedges, they hid their children 
when born, lest the schismatics should baptize them. 
The frightful persecution produced fanatical opposition. 
There are even cases of parents murdering their new-born 
children, rather than let them be brought up in the 
religion of the brutal Government.* 

It is difficult to realize that all this was taking place 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century, and into the 
Twentieth. After 1875 there was, officially, no longer a 
Uniate Church on Russian soil. But the old faith was not 
destroyed in the hearts of the people. It would be strange 
if a long process of brutal ill-treatment had inspired them 
with any love of the Orthodox Church. The inevitable 
result followed. In the Ukraina hardly anything is so 

*L. S. Reymont, L’Apostolat du Knout. Notes de voyage au pays de Chelm, 
Paris, 1912 ; L. de Dymcha, La Question de Khelm, Paris, 1911. 
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hated as the State religion, always the servile instrument 
of State persecution. The Ukrainian, to his hope of 
freedom from the tyranny of Petrograd, joins the idea of 
freedom from this Government Church. Already num- 
bers of Ukrainians have turned Stundist ; not that they 
have any understanding of Protestantism or natural 
sympathy with it. Stundism has only one advantage to 
them ; it is not the religion of the Tsar. In 1905 when, 
with the new Constitution, religious toleration was pro- 
claimed, so that it is no longer a crime against the State 
for the Orthodox to change their religion, at once 200,000 
Ruthenians, who had been dragooned into Orthodoxy, 
returned to Union with the Pope. In most cases, since 
there was no longer a Uniate Church, they became Latins. 
At present everything in Russia is in the melting pot. If 
now there is to be real liberty, one of its first results should 
be the restoration of the Uniate hierarchy, with the old 
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* HERE is no gainsaying the sentence of that great 

judge,” wrote Thackeray. “To have your name 
mentioned by Gibbon is like having it written on the 
Dome of St. Peter’s; pilgrims from afar admire and 
behold it.”? Indeed, that was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Nineteenth Century ; and, though it was 
impossible to deny that much of Gibbon’s work was 
founded on the compilations of others and not on original 
research, this fact was taken only as an additional proof of 
his wonderful discrimination and power of selection. 
“This only shows,” said Sir James Fitzstephen, “ that 
Gibbon possessed the most valuable gift that an historian 
can possess; the gift of forming a sound judgment on 
the value of his authorities.” 

The appeal to the value of authorities provides a test of 
judgment which is accessible to everyone ; it demands 
no profound knowledge of history, and is independent 
of any theory of philosophy or religion. The question 
‘to be considered is what may be the value of definite 
statements which Gibbon makes about the credit of 
certain authorities. Now the first point revealed by 
analysis of the names which occur in the notes to The 
Decline and Fall is that those historians whom Gibbon has 
gone out of his way to select for special mention, whose 
names are written, as it were, in large type on the Dome 
of St. Peter’s, are quite unknown except to students of 
Gibbon. This can only be accounted for in two ways— 
either these works were excellent in their own day and 
have now become obsolete, or they have never deserved 
the name of history at all, and can no more be out of date 
than Gulliver’s Travels or Robinson Crusoe. Professor 
Bury has pointed out the use made by Gibbon of 
Tillemont, a writer whom D’Arbois de Jubainville de- 
clared to be “un des plus grands erudits dont la France 
Shonore”; adding, “les savants consultent encore ses 
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livres.’ Yet Tillemont’s name does not find much 
honour in the pages of The Decline and Fall. “A useful 
scavenger,” says Gibbon, “ who has raked up all the dirt 
of the Fathers.” Elsewhere, the literature of medieval 
times was scouted by Gibbon, who refers his readers to 
the works of Archbishop Ussher “ for all that learning 
can extract from the rubbish of the Dark Ages.” In 
order to understand the mind of a period, it is essential 
to study its literature at first hand, even although much 
of it may have no direct bearing on the record of events. 
The importance of the study of this side of his subject 
does not seem to have been realized by Gibbon. “ I am 
almost a stranger,” he wrote, “to the voluminous 
sermons of Chrysostom; my personal acquaintance with 
the Bishop of Hippo does not extend beyond the Con- 
fessions and The City of God.” All the same Gibbon passed 
severe judgment on the Fathers, whose works he had not 
studied, and he refers contemptuously to Fleury and 
Tillemont as a “ herd of bigots.” Gibbon’s conception 
of the medieval mentality must therefore either have 
issued from his own imagination or from the works of 
those second-hand authorities whose names are mentioned 
with special praise in the notes of The Decline and Fall. 
In spite of Gibbon’s sentence “which cannot be 
gainsayed,” no one at the present day is acquainted with 
his favourite author, the “rational and moderate” 
Mosheim ; and it is many years since anyone has bowed 
to other authorities he recommends—the “ correct and 
liberal scholar,” Dr. Jortin, the “laborious Henry,” or 
the “diligent Mr. Thomas Wharton.” It is precisely this 
use made by Gibbon of second-hand evidence that has 
affected the whole course of subsequent historical litera- 
ture and study to a degree never yet sufficiently appre- 
clated. Many instances can be found in the pages of 
The Decline and Fall which show how the absurdities of 
an ignoramus, transmuted in Gibbon’s literary crucible, 
have obtained the status of well-considered historical 
judgment. Take, for instance, the “ diligent” but 
obscure Mr. Thomas Wharton, “from whose learned 
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Gibbon informs us that he “ derived 
much instruction on the state of learning in the Middle 


dissertations ”’ 


Ages.” ‘The curious dissertations of Wharton contain 
remarkably little information about the Middle Ages, but 
they afford an illustration of the process whereby an idea 
embodied in a neat catch-phrase, originating from an 
obscure source but universally accepted as the original 
conception of a great writer, has succeeded in obtaining 
a permanent place in popular history. For the errors of 
popular opinion often attain a semblance of immortality 
through the transmigration of ideas which have no refer- 
ence to facts. An idea clothed in a phrase of which the 
origin is completely forgotten is handed on from one 
generation to another, gaining cumulative importance 
and authority at every step. ‘The process is exemplified 
in the following passages : 


Tuomas WHARTON. 

Chivalry by degrees 
was consecrated by re- 
lizgion, whose authority 
hindered every passion, 
and was engrafted into 
every institution of the 
superstitious ages ; and 
at length composed that 
singular picture of man- 
ners, in which the love 
of a god and of the 
ladies were reconciled, 
the saint and the herd 
were blended, and 
charity and _ revenge, 
zeal and gallantry, devo- 
tion and valour were 
united. 


GIBBON. 

Superstition mingled 
in every public and 
private action of life ... 
the order of chivalry 
was assimilated in its 
rights and privileges to 
the sacred orders of 
priesthood . . . The bath 
and white garment of 
the novice were an 
indecent copy of the 
regeneration of baptism 

. « as the champion of 
God and the ladies (I 
blush to write such 


_discordant names) he 


devoted himself, etc., 
etc. 


WALTER Scott. 
The love of the 


ancient cavaliers was a 
licensed species of idol- 
atry, which the love of 
heaven alone was theo- 
retically supposed to 
approach in intensity 
and which in practice it 
seldom equalled; God 
and the ladies were 
familiarly appealed to 
in the same breath, and 
devotion to the fair sex 
was as _ peremptorily 
enjoined upon the aspir- 
ant to the honour of 
chivalry as that which 
was due to heaven. 


Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, presents the same idea 


which, in spite of an improved phraseology, can be recog- 
nized as fresh from The Decline and Fall. “ Soon after 
Christianity had achieved its triumph, the principle which 
had assisted it began to corrupt it. It became a new 


Paganism. . . . The fascination of sex and loveliness was 
again joined to that of celestial dignity and the homage 
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of chivalry was blended with that of religion.”” Needless 
to say, these repetitions, where the process of tradition is 
obvious, do not carry the weight of a conclusion based on 
the research of four independent investigators. 

In the notes to The Decline and Fall there is a reference 
to an essay by Bolingbroke on the Study of History, a 
typical example of that combination of scepticism and 
credulity which is the note of its day. After formulating 
the thesis that the sole proper purpose of historical study 
is the improvement of the individual and the State, 
Bolingbroke rejects as useless all study of history previous 
to the Sixteenth Century, and dates its proper study from 
the Reformation. From that date “ historical monu- 
ments are in every man’s hand, the facts are sufficiently 
verified ; and even that scene of solemn banter exhibited 
in the Council of Trent imposes onno man...” “To 
be learned about the ages previous to the Sixteenth 
Century is,” he says, “a ridiculous affectation.” Cer- 
tainly Gibbon’s favourite authorities had no such learning 
as to incur Bolingbroke’s censure. 

Anyone who takes the trouble, and a trouble it is, to 
read through the works of Dr. Jortin, “ that correct and 
liberal scholar who has laboured with good sense and 
moderation,” must admit that here it is Gibbon’s judg- 
ment that is at once affected and ridiculous. For Jortin 
himself made no pretensions to scholarship. His attitude 
in regard to medieval times resembles that of the good old 
English squire who admitted into the scheme of civili- 
zation nothing Continental except port and claret. And 
a single sentence about the Church will suffice to indicate 
the “liberal” attitude of this remarkable writer. “ I 
shall not go about,” he says, “to combat that baffled 
system of superstition and iniquity which has been 
refuted a thousand times and perhaps which no author 
ever attacked without giving it a mortal wound.” And 
Jortin’s reference to the second Nicene Council serves as 
an illustration of a “ moderate ” remark: “A cabal of 
ecclesiastics who shewed themselves evidently the most 
lying knaves and senseless blockheads upon the face of the 
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earth.” And, for “good sense,” we may be satisfied 
with his assertion that the Jesuits are “‘ a sect founded by 
an illiterate fanatic and lunatic.” 

But the roots of Gibbon’s historical error strike deeper 
than this. The prejudice of a man who stands for his 
own century, and the strength of whose name has influ- 
enced succeeding generations, is not simply sectarian. 
There are large and real issues that divide men from each 
other, deeply scored across the face of the world. What- 
ever small prejudice may have been flattered by Gibbon, 
his main work was a denial of Latin civilization, and we 
know now, perhaps for the first time, the full consequences 
of such denial. Little attention would have been paid 
three years ago to the statement that the philosophy of 
Gibbon is of German origin, and that the picture, or 
caricature, that he has drawn of medieval history, and 
framed in a magnificent setting, was copied in every detail 
from the work of a German historian. Even to-day the 
statement may appear to some who know Gibbon only 
from the fashions of yesterday like a malicious libel. Yet, 
from the first to the last century, on every page dealing 
with the civilization that was growing while old Rome was 
dying, Gibbon himself has repeated with grateful insis- 
tency the name of the author whom he had chosen as 
principal guide, a name mentioned some fifty times in the 
footnotes, the man whom Gibbon calls “learned” and 
judicious,” “rational,” “correct”? and moderate,” 
John Lorenz Mosheim. 

John Lorenz Mosheim, the discredited and forgotten 
Lutheran historian, was born in 1699, became Professor 
of Theology at Helmstadt, and in 1767 was made Chan- 
cellor of the University of Géttingen. Discredited, yet 
living in the works of Hallam, Gibbon, Robertson and 
Macaulay, Mosheim lived also through the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries in magazine articles, encyclo- 
pedias, in the pages of “the laborious Henry,” “ the 
sensible Jortin,” and all the other ingenious and remarkable 
historians whose names have been figuratively written on 
the Dome of St. Peter’s. Professor Bury has given credit 
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to Gibbon for not quoting, like Hallam and Robertson, 
the famous passage which Mosheim misrepresented as the 
counsel of St. Egidius.. But there is no evidence to 
show the genuineness of the reference was suspected by 
Gibbon, who seldom quoted literally from recent authori- 
ties and preferred to express their opinions in his own 
words. And silence tells against Gibbon ; for if he had 
ever looked up the reference it was his duty to expose the 
fraud. ‘The fact that the works of Mosheim were used as 
standard books of reference by Gibbon, Hallam and the 
majority of historians in the Eighteenth and early Nine- 
teenth Centuries, that the perversions of Mosheim re- 
mained so long undiscovered, and that, when discovered 
and made public by both Protestant and Catholic histori- 
ans, Mosheim still retained the confidence of a number of 
learned men, may be considered as one of the curiosities of 
historical literature. Even Harnack writes that “‘ Mos- 
heim, averse from all fault-finding and polemic, aimed at 
a correct knowledge of history.” Most remarkable is the 
enthusiasm of Bishop Stubbs, editor of the 1865 edition 
of Mosheim’s once popular work, where the Bishop 
declares “a man who reads it carefully and with indus- 
trious recourse to the abundant authorities referred to by the 
author, cannot well turn from its study without a just and 
accurate, if not adequate, knowledge of Church history.” 
We are aware that Dr. Henry Soames, in a lengthy note 
to the 1850 edition of Mosheim, attempted to justify the 
— manipulation of the quotation from Egidius. 

ut this discreditable performance of the German 
Lutheran does not stand alone. Apart from the spuri- 
ous quotation from Egidius, a very few references to his 
authorities would show that Mosheim is unique even 
among ecclesiastical historians in respect to his treatment 
of authorities. For not once and as if by accident, but 
many times, and giving volume and page, he quotes his 
authors as saying black, when they very distinctly said 
white. In his chapter on the Seventh Century, entitled 
“ History of Literature and Philosophy,” sub-headings of 
which are “ State of learning—Ignorance of the Bishops,” 
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Mosheim reflects on the then existing deplorable ignorance 
and barbarism, and states that ‘‘ the rude and unlearned 
bishops suffered the schools which had been committed to 
their care to languish and become extinct.” In support of 
this statement is attached areference, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire 
de la France par les Moines Bénédictins, vii sect. iii, p. 428, 
etc.” Whether the Seventh Century Bishops were rude 
and unlearned, or whether they suffered the episcopal 
schools to languish and become extinct, is at least debat- 
able. But the point is that Mosheim tells us that he 
found it so stated by the Benedictine monks in their 
Histoire Littéraire, vol. iii, p. 428, whereas these Benedic- 
tine monks there say precisely the contrary: “‘ Les écoles 
épiscopales sous la conduite de Prélats dun mérite st dis- 
tingué ne pouvatent que se soutenir encore avec quelque 
vigueur quoigu elles fussent considérablement tombées dans 
plusieures églises.” ‘This sentence comes after two pages 
devoted to eulogizing the Bishops of the Seventh Century, 
who are described as being “holy and learned, the 
ornament and the glory of the Gallic church,” “ distin- 
guished for their learning and doctrine.” Amidst the 
general decadence of learning in that century, “ the 
episcopal schools,” says L’Histotre Littératre, “ were still 
maintained in France with some honour. We must 
judge of their merit from that of the Bishops at their 

ead, who became scarcely less illustrious for their learning 
than for the sanctity of their lives.” 

Twenty-two such bishops are mentioned by name as dis- 
tinguished for their learning or piety, but the list is by no 
meansacompleteone. Forthe H1stoire Littéraire continues 
as follows on page 428: ‘ It must not be imagined that it 
was only these great prelates who adorned the church 
of the Gauls with saintliness and learning during this 
century of barbarism and ignorance. . . . [mn general the 
bishops of France, even in this century of darkness, were so 
esteemed for their erudition and the purity of their faith 
that the Pope begged King Sigebert to send some from 
among them to Rome that they might be sent as mission- 
aries to the East.” ‘This is on the page 428 which was 
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Mosheim’s reference. The twenty pages or so devoted 
to this question contain little beyond a constant reitera- 
tion, with numerous proofs, of the learning of the bishops 
and their struggle to maintain the schools. For instance, 
page 429: “ There can be no doubt that the episcopal 
school of Paris still retained some remains of its former 
splendour.” If the school unfortunately came to an end 
like so many others, it was restored under the Episcopate 
of St. Ceraune. St. Corbenien, bishop of Frisingues, 
opened another school himself near Chartres. At Char- 
tres itself a school was “‘ in this century maintained in all 
its vigour.” ‘The episcopal schools of Le Mans, Bourges, 
flourished. The Bishops of Clermont took special care to 
uphold the school of their Church. Vienne, Chatons, Gap, 
Lyons, were famous schools under the patronage of learned 
bishops. It was at Lyons that St. Wilfrid, Bishop of 
York, was instructed in those arts which were befitting an 
ecclesiastic “‘ under the discipline of the Bishop of that 
place.” Utrecht, Maestricht, Trier were under the 
direction of “several great Bishops.” ‘The episcopal 
school of Metz bore a great reputation. The Bishop of 
Cambray himself directed the studies in his own Church. 
These instances are given by the authors as being those 
most worthy of notice. ‘“ But it must not be supposed,” 
they say, “ that there are not many others than those we 
have spoken of.” 

The credulous ignorance of the Eighteenth Century 
may provide a sufficient explanation of Mosheim’s con- 
ception of medievalism, and Gibbon’s approval thereof ; 
but it is difficult to conceive how the blindest of bigots or 
the most credulous of unbelievers could have failed to 
detect the numerous instances where Mosheim has borne 
false witness under cover of the names of great authorities. 

Again, in his summary of the literary history of the 
Seventh Century, Mosheim states: ‘The two books on 
Ecclesiastical Formule, by Marculphus, a Gallic monk, 
help us much to discover the wretched state of religion 
and learning in this age.” ‘To this statement is attached 
a reference to the Histoire Littéraire, where, however, 
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there is no mention of a “ wretched state of religion 
and learning.” It says, on the contrary, that the 
volumes of Marculphus were written in rude, simple 
style, full of grammatical mistakes, a kind of fault that 
arose, not so much from the ignorance of the author, 
as from the changes that were taking place in the 
manner of writing and speaking. If this were all, it 
might be plausible to maintain that Mosheim’s statement 
and reference was merely the result of his inability to dis- 
tinguish any difference in meaning between the words 
“‘learning”’ and “grammar”; but the authors of the 
Histoire Littéraire were themselves careful to point out 
the distinction. Not only do they not say that the works 
of Marculphus help “to discover” the wretched state of 
religion and learning in this age, but they most wisely 
warn the reader against any such inference. “ ‘These 
grammatical faults,” says the Histoire Littéraire, “ should 
not make the works of Marculphus Jess to be recom- 
mended. ‘They serve on the contrary to give a true 
knowledge of the rudeness and barbarousness of the 
language spoken by our forefathers.” 

Yet there are historians who can scarcely find enough 
words to praise the author of Jnstitutiones Ecclestastice | 
“¢ We can pause with pleasure on an illustrious name, and 
pay a grateful tribute of admiration to one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the ecclesiastical historians. Extensive learn- 
ing, uncommon sagacity and ready eloquence, have very 
rarely been so happily combined as they were in Johann 
Lorenz Mosheim. His works on Church History exhibit 
a range of erudition, an accuracy of statement and com- 
prehensive views, which command the most profound 
respect; while they breathe withal a spirit of candour and 
moderation which scarcely allows us to withhold from him 
our esteem and confidence.”’ So says the Rev. J]. G. Dowling, 
M.A., in his Introduction to Study of Ecclesiastical History 
(1838), p. 192. And the Rev. James Murdock, D.D., one 
of the earlier editors, declared that ‘‘ everywhere the state- 
ments of Mosheim have been compared with the sources 
from which they were drawn”! Lanked to him by a com- 
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mon detestation of the pre-Lutheran Christianity, Gibbon 
took the opinion of Mosheim with that same credulity with 
which so many educated Englishmen have in turn long 
taken their opinions from Gibbon. Macaulay himself 
gives an exact summary of his own and the popular con- 
ception of medizval history in words which indicate 
clearly the source to which that conception was due: 
‘Extreme obscurity overhangs the history of the Middle 
Ages, and the facts which are discernible through that 
obscurity prove that the Church was exceedingly ill- 
regulated. We read of sees of the highest dignity openly 
sold, transferred backwards and forwards by popular 
tumult, bestowed sometimes by a profligate woman on 
her paramour, sometimes by a warlike baron on a kinsman 
still a stripling. We read of bishops of ten years old, of 
bishops of five years old, of many popes who were mere boys 
and who rivalled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, nay, 
of a female pope, and though this last story, once believed 
throughout all Europe, has been disproved by the strict 
researches of modern criticism, the most discerning of 
those who reject it have admitted that it is not instrin- 
sically ipealahin” The most “ discerning ” historian 
here referred to is of course Gibbon, whose note on the 
Papess Joan is a classic specimen of malicious suggestion 
which even Macaulay himself never surpassed. 

The obscurity that has overhung the history of the 
Middle Ages is, therefore, mainly due to successive 
generations of popular historians each copying phrases and 
borrowing ideas from his predecessor. This method of 
constructing history is described in the notes to The 
Decline and Fail as the “ selection ” of “ guides.” ‘The 
selection made by Gibbon reflects little credit on his 
er His principal witnesses bear false witness, and 

e praises them mightily. They talk arrant nonsense, 
and he finds their utterance learned and sensible. Yet 
on his pages even now the popular estimate of the real 
character of medizvalism is largely based. On this the 
influence of genuine scholarship has not yet told; for a 
true knowledge of the past can become general only 
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when both the writing and the reading of history are 
each regarded as an exercise of the critical faculty. 


MALCOLM V. HAY. 
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FROM AN IRISH NOTE- 
BOOK 


A poets gentle ? 


England and Ireland should be friends, as it were behind 
the backs of politicians, by reason of their kindred land- 
scapes. The characters of the lesser country do but 
gently outdo those of the greater. Are hedgerows and 
small fields distinctively English, the Continent knowing 
little of them ? Fields are smaller in Ireland, and hedge- 
rows more conspicuous, climbing little banks and carrying 
their flowers and blackberries aloft. Are our skies low, 
the soft cloud stooping as though it would walk the world ? 
Lower are the Irish skies; they fly like swallows before 
rain. Is England green? A little greener yet is pastoral 
Ireland. And English deciduous trees would be the chief 
giants of Europe if the trees of Ireland did not overtop 
them. ‘Thus there is an understanding, a league of land- 
scape against the rest of the world, the greater part of 
Scotland being as manifestly excluded as France, America, 
or the East. 

The hedgerow alone should be enough for a very 
covenant of friendship between the two pastoral islands. 
One has but to travel the vague and strange lands of 
northern France in order to value this incident of the 
fields. Italy needs no hedges, for she has not, in the 
sense familiar to us, fields. But French fields lack 
hedges, so do the dismal lands above Diisseldorf or 
thereabouts. Who was it who first made the hedgerows 
of these happier lands ? The business of history has been 
so much occupied (to use the Scriptural phrase) with the 
dynasties and families, weddings and begettings, of kings, 
that she has had no leisure to tell us who he was, and in 
what age he lived, who opened the doors of the sweet 
country to us by making gates to close. A country 
without boundaries might as well be shut once for all ; 
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and doors areinvitations. ‘The wood has a hundred doors, 
the field maybe but two, that make us guests of its 
charming house of entertainment. 

Who, even in full summer, would ask for hospitality from 
the unfenced fields of France? ‘To sit down in them 
would be a grotesque action. What, no background for 
our solitude, no leaves near our heads, no curtain, no chair, 
no state, nothing ensconced ? and if we would make a 
throne, happier than Constance’s, of the earth, no canopy 
thereto ? all houseless, and no inclosure of the sky ? not 
so much as a cloud that we can call our own? That is 
very well for mountains and the libertine mood of a 
climber, but not for the order of docile workaday 
rambling. Even the long walls of Cumberland pastures 
are better than no fences at all and the uncertain lands. 
Whosoever planted the English and Irish hedges made a 
thousand thousand sequestered intimacies between man 
and his fields, closing, comforting, secluding, cherishing, 
confiding to him all wild flowers and berries. 

And as to the low skies, how friendly together should 
not those countries of the earth be which are both so much 
of the earth as to have low skies—which are, that is, so 
little like the moon! In the March weather of California 
the acute prosaic lights and the sharp shadows, with little 
perceptible atmosphere to carry the light and dark and 
mingle them entangled with atoms, may remind us of the 
yet harder and even less dreamy, less gentle landscape of 
the desiccated moon. But our two islands breathe, respire 
and exhale the humid lighted air, and the Atlantic 
brings them clouds of the same shape, and the names of 
the winds have in English and Irish ears the same signifi- 
cance. Scotland, in this, shares with the two; but then 
how different are low clouds caught and torn upon the 
pointed Highland hills, and low clouds volleying across the 
tender Irish fields! Besides, there is no need, in regard 
to England and Scotland, of our peacemaker of climate. 

It was with this thought of an alliance and sympathy of 
rain-cloud and pasture that we drove over rough an 
smooth to a gentle hill looking round the horizon to five 
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ranges of mountains ; and there stood the ruin that was 
Spenser’s castle of Kilconan. It seemed to stand up in 
opposition to that inarticulate treaty. ‘Twelve years of 
= in this tower of tyranny have left memories more 
perdurable than any committed to books. 

It is the small keep of a shattered fortress ; a castle that 
had belonged to the Desmonds, and had been given over, 
by a brief method of conveyance, to Edmund Spenser. 
It was by means of fortresses, plenty of fortresses, that 
Ireland, by his counsels, was to be subdued. ‘The road 
gradually disappeared in grass ; there was but one cottage 
in sight (a cottage with a few goats and as many children 
moving about its door); and as we climbed the hill we 
met the cottager. If he could read, it is probable that his. 
father, and certain that his grandfather, could not ; but he 
inherited history from them, and memories of Spenser. 
Courteously, however, seeing us to be strangers and com- 
patriots of the tyrant, he felt his footing in conversation,. 
and would say no more than that Spenser thereabouts was 
not well liked; neither he, added the cottager, nor Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who visited him in yonder tower when it 
was a stronghold. 

If the fields and the colours of England and Ireland are 
alike, the complexion of the landscape and the division of 
the fields alike, different are the ruins. In England ruins 
are given over to gardeners ; we have all passed their little 
iron turnstiles; we have spared their grass and footed 
their gravel, dry-shod. But ruins in Ireland are steeped 
in nettles and dew. Nowhere is 


The darnelled garden of unheedful death 


deeper in the desolation of our humid latitudes ; not the 
desolation of drought nor that of slender random vege- 
tation, but that of great trees, weeds breast-high, and 
unsunny greenery. In the eyes of the Irish people the 
ruin of the priory carries unlapsed the ancient consecra- 
tion, and they bury the recent dead where no bell sounds,. 
in narrow clearings of the melancholy flowers. 

But the memories of Kilconan are unconsecrated. 
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‘There indeed the Faerie Queene was in chief part written ; 
a window in the shattered keep looks as though it might 
have lighted, high above the noise of the hall, those 
numerous pages. Here were the Amorett: turned ; and 
the stanzas of the Epithalamion take their burden— 


That all the woods shall answer, and their echo ring— 


from this prospect, then tall with forest trees and bright 
with a lake. It is the country Spenser soothed in his 
verse, and wasted by famine in his politics. The still 
windowed fragment of a tower saw other literature than 
the Faerie Queene. Here he and Raleigh made ready 
their recommendation of the means whereby the country 
should be brought low. A shepherd he calls himself, 
shepherd keeping his flocks “ amongst the cooly shade ” 
of the Mulla’s banks, and thither the sound of his pipe 
drew to him a guest whom he splendidly names “ the 
Shepherd of the Ocean.” Fresh from his flocks of waters, 
this visitant, Raleigh, found him there, piped to his 
singing, and anon sang to his piping. Poet to poet 
handed the sweet instrument by turns, and tuned his own 
throat. And the two men—men they were, though it is 
hard to find the men between the nobility of poetry and 
the pitilessness of politics, between the pastoral trick and 
the ferocity of government, between the shepherds and 
the men of office—these two men “‘ charmed the oaten 
pipe,” and by and by consulted together to another 
purpose, thus : 

four garrisons [counsels issuing forth, 
at such convenient times as they shall have intelligence or 
espiall upon the enemy, will so drive him from one side 
to another, and tennis him amongst them, that he shall 
finde nowhere safe to keep his creete in, nor hide himselfe, 
but flying from the fire shall fall into the water, that in 
short time his creete, which is his chiefe sustenance, shall 
be wasted with preying, or killed with driving, or starved 
for want of pasture in the woods, and he himself brought 
so low that he shall have no heart nor ability to endure his 
‘wretchednesse . . . for one winter well followed upon 
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him will so plucke him on his knees, that he will never be 
able to stand up againe . . . For it is not with Ireland as 
with other countryes, where the warres flame most in 
summer, and the helmets glister brightest in the fairest 
sunshine [hear the poet !], but in Ireland the winter 
yieldeth best services, for then the trees are bare and 
naked which use both to cloath and house the kerne ; the 
ground is cold and wet which useth to be his bedding ; 
the air is sharp and bitter to blowe through his naked sides 
and legges ; the kyne are without milke which useth to be 
his only food, neither if he kill them will they yeeld him 
flesh ; besides, being all with calfe, they will, through 
much chasing and driving, cast all their calves, and lose 
their milke, which should relieve him the next summer. 
. . » He shall want milke and shortly want life. ‘There- 
fore if they be well followed but one winter, you shall 
have little worke with them the next summer . . . The 
proof whereof I saw sufficiently exampled in the late 
warresof Mounster . . . Out of every corner of the woods 
and glynnes they came creeping forth upon their hands, 
for their legges could not beare them ; they looked like 
anatomies of death, they spake like ghosts crying out of 
their graves ; they did eate the dead carrions, yea and one 
another soone after, in so much as the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves . . . that in short 
space there were none almost left, and a most populous 
and plentiful country suddainely left void of man and 
beast ; yet surely in that warre there perished not many 
by the sword, but all by extremitie of famine.” 


Through that wide and lovely country with its cloudy 
but clear horizon, its sombre but not gloomy climate— 
the purest skyline left by industrialism in Europe, albeit 
the sky is so low that it hardly climbs the hills ; toward 
the Waterford mountains to the east, toward the Bally- 
howra heights to the north, or, as Spenser calls them, 
Mountains of Mole ; southward away to the Nagle hills, 
and westward to those of Kerry; following the River 
Mulla with his careful eye, commanding the farthest dis- 
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tance and the lightsome outline of Killarney mountains, 
the poet measured the way, and, as it were, lay in wait for 
the men that were to die, and for the cattle that were to 
drop. , 
Mulla mine, whose waves 
I often taught to weep. 


Spenser is here ambiguous; the sorrow he “ taught ” 
these wild waters was evidently something other than the 
“* pathetic fallacy ” of his verse. Nevertheless let me add 
that he confesses pity, and so, too, does his counsellor 
‘“* Eudoxius,” who is Raleigh the Shepherd of the Ocean. 
For the south country of Ireland, before havoc and famine 
befell, had shown them examples of its beauty, ‘ beside 
the soyle it selfe most fertile, fit to yealde all kinde of fruit 
that shall be committed therunto. And lastly the heavens 
most mild and temperate.” ‘ A sweet country,” he calls 
it, “‘ being stored throughout with many goodly rivers, 
sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly lakes.” 
If any prince were absolute lord of that land, with its 
woods, commodious for ship-building, writes the poet, 
bent on utility to, and favour from, his sovereign, that 
prince would soon hope to master all the seas, and ere long 
the world. Spenser, by the way, could be also just in 
judgment: “It is a great wonder,” he writes, “‘ to see 
the odds which is between the zeal of Popish priests and 
the Ministers of the Gospel, for they spare not to come 
out of Spain, Rome, and from Remes, by long toil and 
dangerous travelling hither where they know peril of 
death awaiteth them, and no reward or riches is to be 
found, only to draw the people unto the Church of Rome ; 
whereas some of our idle Ministers, having a way for 
credit and destination thereby opened unto them without 
pains and without perils, will, neither for the same, nor 
for any love of God, nor for any good they may do, be 
drawn forth from their warm nests to look out unto 
God’s harvest.” 

The author, in 1836, of certain imaginary conversa- 
tions at Cambridge (not Landor, nor like ‘him) muses 
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thus under the window of Spenser’s room: “ Pembroke 
has undergone so few alterations during the last three 
hundred years that the rooms once occupied by the 
noblest and purest spirit that ever hallowed the walls, 
are still in existence.”’ It is in like manner that Thackeray 
called our good and beloved Charles Lamb “Saint 
Charles.” ‘These are the rash words of people who do 
not know the Saints of Calendars. 

The woods now are fewer than in Spenser’s day, 
whether or not they were sent, as he hoped, down to the 
sea in ships; the lake has so sunken as to leave no more 
than a trace under the castled hill. From Spenser’s 
report we receive the impression of a multitude tragically 
great, here as in “‘ Mounster.” Famine is the great 
effectual weapon against numbers ; numbers are the food 
of hunger ; it brings each man to equal anguish with his 
neighbour, so as to forestall human pity and to prevent 
reciprocal succour ; and the numbers were there, naked 
mankind in the naked woods. There is no multitude 
now: there are no more cries, if there are nosongs. The 
south of Ireland altogether looks like a vast free farm with 
feeding flocks of geese and goats. Bleak is the hamlet, 
the cottage has no paved garden-path, no little close for 
flowers, no little croft for fruit. Gray are the streets, 
the churches of the Gothic as Horace Walpole understood 
it. 

Nevertheless the Irish countryman and countrywoman 
have a sweetness of thought and word strange to the 
English ear. ‘The present writer’s sister records that, 
sketching lambs and sheep in the fields one day, and 
aware of an old woman looking over her shoulder, she said 
to her, “‘ Well, those creatures, at any rate, are happy.” 
The woman replied, ‘‘ And why wouldn’t they ?—with- 
out sin.” And an Irish cook, in English pian: ven in 
London, having weekly dealings with a boy-pedlar at the 
railings, was asked about the boy and his condition, and 
his wares. The cook answered that she was interested in 
him because he had “a noble brow.” These people 
have spiritual minds, and their popular songs have, 
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like the Scottish and the Border ballads, the principle of 
poetry. That the greatest and most purely poetic litera- 
ture in the world should rise from the ranks of the English 
people whose popular ballads are bald, blank, common, 
altogether without fancy, mystery, or beauty, raises an 
unanswerable question. 

Less by the village or the farm, then, are England and 
Ireland to be allied than by the fields. But the solitude 
of that landscape is a human misfortune, and all too signi- 
ficant of evil past and actual. ‘ No part of all that realme 
shal be able to dare to quinch,” says Spenser. Something 
must depend upon the meaning we may choose to attri- 
bute to the act of quinching. The view from Kilconan 
Castle suggests that such quinching as may have been 
attempted did not prosper. But he who recommended 
the defeat of southern Ireland by famine fled from some 
owe quinching after twelve years of his government, 
eaving this castle in flames. And it was long thought 
that the baby of a poet, the child of the bride of the 
Epithalamion, was burned to ashes in its cradle in this 
tower of memories. But it is impossible to find a date 
for the birth of this infant among the years allotted to 
Spenser’s children. ‘There seems to be no room. Was 
the story imagined as a suggestion of retaliation on the 
man who gave the children of the country to die by 
famine? The little shabby tower that looked out upon 
many wandering griefs, did not contain this one, most 


helpless, and imprisoned. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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SOME ANNALS OF 
EVERINGHAM 


“ FE lose ground every day.” Such is the opinion 
of a priest who spent nearly all his life on the 
English mission in the early Eighteenth Century. It is 
the melancholy verdict in a melancholy era of a melan- 
choly man, John Bede Potts, a Benedictine Father who 
spent his days at Everingham Park and village from 1717 
to 1743. From the letters of Father Potts we are able 
to picture to ourselves Everingham as it was under the 
early Georges. In contrast to the late-Georgian man- 
sion and well-kept village of the present day, we see a 
icturesque and dilapidated Elizabethan hall deserted 
y its master, surrounded by a perfectly flat park, often 
half under water, with,a village hard by, composed then 
of tumbledown cottages, many of them in the last stages 
of decay. No wonder, then, that this lonely Benedictine 
monk suffered from ague and low spirits. 

Not that Father Potts was altogether isolated from 
his fellow Catholics; for Everingham was an important 
mission, and this part of the East Riding was more 
distinctly Catholic then than it is at present. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Everingham were the two 
branches of the Langdale family, the senior branch at 
Houghton and Cliffe, and the junior branch, close to 
Everingham at Holme on Spalding Moor, where Lord 
Langdale, the great-grandson of the famous General, 
resided. And these gentlemen, of course, kept chaplains 
who are often alluded to in the correspondence preserved. 
But in the hall itself there were only servants, and Father 
Potts cannot have had anyone there, or in the village, of 
whom he could make a friend. That he was constitu- 
tionally inclined to take a dark view we gather from his 
letters, of which about two hundred survive in rough 
draft. Most of this correspondence deals with a period 
of about thirteen years between 1730 and 1743. ‘The 
letters to his patron, Sir Marmaduke Constable, who was 
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mostly abroad, cover more than a hundred and twenty 
closely written folio sheets. As a chapter in the history 
of a rural locality they have their value; but we are 
more concerned for the moment with about fifty letters 
written to Benedictines in and out of England, and not 
without a bearing on the contemporary work of the 
Order. We see the Benedictine system of missions like 
a network spreading over England, while beyond the sea 
were the English Benedictine houses in France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, in constant communication with 
their isolated sons in this country. 

The ecclesiastic to whom Father Potts owed immediate 
allegiance was Dom Farnworth, at Capheaton, in North- 
umberland, the seat of the Swinburnes ; and to him the 
great majority of the letters are addressed. At the 
beginning of a year, for instance, counting it as January, 
though he still dates by the old style, Father Potts greets 
his superior thus: “ It being a general custom to wish 
one another a happy new year at the entrance of the same, 
especially for children to their parents, I being of that 
rank with regard to your paternal and tender care, do 
consider that I may take the liberty of wishing you a happy 
new year and many more, to the increase of God’s glory, 
your own merits, and the good of those under your 
charge.” ‘The concluding words are of a kind annually 
used on this occasion. Our friend was rather fond of 
formulas : for instance, whenever he announces a death 
he invariably says, ‘‘ May God prepare us for the great 
change ! ” 

From these specimens of his style, it may be judged 
that Father Potts was a somewhat formal person, a true 
specimen of a conventional age. But as we wade through 
the yellow, closely written pages of his correspondence, 
we are impressed by his sincere piety, combined as it is 
with the shrewdest common sense. The allusions to the 
condition of Catholics under the two first Georges show 
that Catholicism had almost dropped out of English 
history, so little did it make itself felt on the stage of great 
events. But the letters help us to appreciate that quiet 
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determination which enabled the professors of the old 
religion still to hold their own, perhaps themselves in- 
evitably affected by the dullest and most material of all 
centuries, in obscure corners of the land. Persecution 
now took the form of petty annoyance ; even persecution 
had lost its romance. Ina letter dated September, 1733, 
we merely read: ‘“‘ We are like to have trouble some 
time here. The Archdeacon of Yorkin the last visitation 
ordered all the Parsons to give in the names of any Roman 
Catholics in their respective parishes, of what rank, 
quality, and employment ; and yesterday in the afternoon 
there came a Bailiff with printed papers to every indi- 
vidual person, husband and wife and child and servant, 
to appear at Beverley on October 23rd, to answer some 
objections for absenting from Church on Sundays and 
Holy Days. I had no summons, as the Parson did not 
return my name, as being out of the Kingdom. (Father 
Potts was at the time attending some meeting of his 
brethren abroad.) But I do not think I shall escape as so 
well known here-abouts. Your advice and directions are 
desired in this case.”” We note the Rector of Everingham 
apparently wished to avoid involving Father Potts in 
any disagreeableness. ‘They were personally on friendly 
terms. And these MSS. indicate that pains were taken by 
Catholic squires to secure the appointment of Anglican 
clergy who would not give trouble in this way, in parishes 
where Catholics resided. But Dom Potts makes a mis- 
take in speaking of the Archdeacon of York. From the 
fact that the summons was to Beverley, the functionary 
in question was no doubt the Archdeacon of the East 
Riding, Heneage Dering, who signalized his long term of 
office from 1702 to 1750 by the destruction of much that 
was beautiful in the churches under his charge. Many 
rood-screens, surviving up to this period in the East 
Riding, were removed by the orders of this energetic 
Protestant. 

In the following month, Father Potts continues, 
matters were carried a step further in this prosecution of 
Catholics. To one of the more exalted Superiors among 
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the English Benedictines he writes: “Some are of 
opinion that it will drop ; others on the contrary, if a stop 
from the Court above be not put toit. It is said that the 
Duke of Norfolk will speak to Sir Robert Walpole about 
this affair.”” The Duke referred to was Edward, the ninth 
holder of the title, who soon after he became Duke made 
a considerable sensation by appearing with his Duchess at 
the Court of George II. We have an account of this 
event in the Castle-Howard correspondence, in a letter 
written by Lady Irwin to her father, the third Earl of 
Carlisle, dated January, 1733: “ The Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk were at Court on Friday where they were 
received with great distinction. The Duchess... 
assured the Queen that though she and the Duke were of 
a different religion they had as much duty and regard for 
the King as any of his subjects. ‘This declaration shows 
that they have no intention to enter into any interest 
contrary to the King’s, and is a great step from one of 
their opinion, where religion governs the politics. The 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk are both such bigots it was 
not expected that they would give this open declaration 
of quitting the interest of the Pretender.” We know 
from the letters of Horace Walpole on what friendly 
terms his family were with the Norfolks ; and what a kind 
part the ae on endeavoured to play in the quarrel 
between George II and Frederick Prince of Wales. 
Twelve years later, the Duke of Norfolk went out of his 
way to proclaim his loyalty to the House of Hanover, when 
England was invaded by Prince Charlie. And, as Horace 
Walpole remarks, the great concern of the Duchess at that 
time was “ the harm the rebellion might do to the poor 
Catholics.” The policy of the Duke was to separate the 
cause of English Catholics from the cause of the Stuarts, 
as he felt that the interests of the faith in England were 
best served by loyalty to the reigning family. The 
result of this action was seen in 1745, when Prince Charlie 
found the attitude of English Catholics towards him cold 
and disappointing. But it was a safe policy, and secured 
for the faithful a comparatively peaceful time during the 
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reign of George II. In the correspondence preserved at 
Everingham it is mentioned that Thomas, the brother 
and predecessor of this Duke of Norfolk, made a point of 
attending the Coronation of George II in 1727. Con- 
ciliation was evidently the policy of the Howard family. 

Sir Marmaduke Constable and his chaplain, Father 
Potts, were both probably sincere Jacobites. ‘The for- 
mer was first cousin to Lord Derwentwater, and was on 
most intimate terms in Paris in 1745 with the brother and 
heir of that unfortunate Earl, the Charles Radcliffe who 
died for the Stuart cause in 1746. ‘There exist at Evering- 
ham a number of letters written by Sir Marmaduke from 
the Continent in 1745. But we look in vain for any 
political, or even any pious, allusions in the correspond- 
ence of the cautious old Baronet, though the letters give 
valuable information on social and educational questions 
connected with English Catholics in France. There is an 
allusion in Brother Foley’s Records to the trouble in which 
Sir Marmaduke and his Lincolnshire agent, Champney, 
were involved in the 1745 rising. But Dom Potts had 
by that time gone to his rest. 

Meanwhile, in the August of 1735, we find him again 
writing to his immediate Superior about the hostile action 
of the Archbishop of York and his officials : “‘ ‘This is to 
desire you to give me your directions how and in what 


_ manner I am to proceed in the present juncture of affairs. 


For our Archbishop has sent six enquiries to every Parson 
in his district to which he requires a particular answer as 
you see within.”” ‘The six inquiries are not given here, 
but we find them in a letter of about the same date to Sir 
Marmaduke Constable: ‘Our Archbishop” [Father 
Potts generally so describes the Archbishop of York] 
“is very busy, he has laid an injunction on all his clergy 
first to give him the names of all Papists or supposed 
Papists men and women and children above the age of 
thirteen years. Second to give the names of all Popish 
Priests or supposed to be such whether constant dwellers 
or journiers. Third whether there is any house or place 
where Mass is understood to be performed, to which 
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there is a resort of Papists on the Lord’s day or any other 
time. Fourth if there be any Popish school kept and by 
whom. Fifth if any Pop. Bishop has given Confirmation. 
Sixth and lastly if any has been perverted to join religion. 
To these six heads they are to give their answers against 
or on Midsummer day under pain of suspension. What 
the consequence will be is as yet unknown.” In a letter 
of the same year to Dom Farnworth we find: “ The 
Archbishop’s threats, as hoped, will blow over, though not 
as an effect of his clemency, as it is universally supposed 
that he will present all the names, and every clergyman’s 
answer to the six enquiries, to the Parliament, but it’s 
generally thought that the House will not interfere.” 
The influence of the Duke of Norfolk with the Prime 
Minister was no doubt sufficient to stay any further 
proceedings. 
Sir Robert Walpole himself certainly needed no 
rompting to avoid persecution. His one object was to 
fot sleeping dogs lie. He aimed at peace all round, both 
at home and abroad; and as he was entirely sceptical 
himself, differences in religion did not interest him. He 
was little in sympathy with the Anglican prelates, who 
thwarted him on more than one occasion in his endeavours 
to ameliorate the lot of the Protestant dissenters. And 
this particular Archbishop of York was even less a favour- 
ite of Walpole’s than the rest of the Bishops. We may 
gather this from the spiteful allusions of Horace Walpole. 
Lancelot Blackburn was Archbishop from 1724 to 1743. 
His diocese must have appeared to him particularly 
infested with Romanism, and he was keen in his prosecu- 
tion of Recusants. One of the names most frequently 
mentioned in the Potts correspondence is that of Father 
Rokeby, a Benedictine who, while chaplain to the Fair- 
faxes at Gilling, had fallen under the Archbishop’s 
displeasure, and had been obliged to fly the country. 
We find an allusion to this incident in a letter written by 
his Grace to Lord Carlisle in 1729, the latter nobleman 
having evidently used his influence to protect his Catholic 
neighbours. The Archbishop had been staying at Castle 
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Howard when the Earl had apparently spoken to him on 
the subject. He afterwards writes: ‘“‘ With regard to 
Mr. Rooksby (sic) upon my return from Castle Howard 
I sent for Dr. Ward and told him that, as your Lordship 
had interposed in favour of Mr. Fairfax and Mr. Rooksby, 
upon their appearing they should be admonished and all 
further proceedings against them should be stopt. The 
Doctor informed me that Roman Catholics were never 
presented but when they were active in making converts, 
that Mr. Rooksby was greatly complained of by several 
of the neighbouring clergy for having been assiduous in 
gaining ‘proselytes and was for that reason presented .. . 
As I had given your Lordship my word, the Doctor 
pursuant to my directions by his Surrogate admonished 
Mr. Fairfax upon his appearing, and excomunicated Mr. 
Rooksby for not appearing. But the only consequence 
which attends such excomunication is that the persons so 
excommunicated whilst under the lash are prevented 
from like misbehaviour in the future.” 

We can picture the scene at Castle Howard, the seat 
of the great Earl. The matter discussed over the port 
wine after dinner ; and the courtly prelate, half unwilling, 
succumbing to “ the fascination of a high-born smile.” 

But for this aristocratic intervention it was evidently 
the intention to punish Father Rokeby more severely, 
probably by imprisonment. ‘To avoid this danger, the 
threatened priest had gone abroad, and so, as we see, 
incurred excommunication.* ‘This penalty as inflicted 
by the Church of England authorities might seem at first 
sight as of no consequence in the case of Catholics. But 
it carried with it several disagreeable consequences: one 
small result being than an excommunicated person could 
not even have the advantage of being buried in a Pro- 
testant churchyard, and, as Catholics were denied the 


*Father Rokeby did not again reside in England, but became Abbot of 
Lambspring, where Father Potts had spent his noviciate. The two monks 
often corresponded, and Sir Marmaduke sarcastically remarks that Dom 
Rokeby signalized his rule at Lambspring by enlarging that monastery till 
“it had a front as long as Castle Howard.” If this was really the case it 
must have been an ambitious affair indeed. 
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privilege of having graveyards of their own, such a 
erson, as we read in a contemporary case, had to be 
buried among the nettles outside the churchyard wall. 
Archbishop Lancelot Blackburn, who showed himself thus 
active in molesting the professors of the ancient faith, 
has among all the Anglican prelates of his time in England 
the worst reputation in other respects. ‘The accusations 
against him were probably often unjust ; as, for instance, 
the report that he had been once a buccaneer ; or again, 
the insinuations made by Horace Walpole with regard to 
his life at Bishopthorpe. ‘The famous letter-writer did 
not hesitate to slander if he wished to be amusing, or had 
reason to feel malicious. ‘There is a very pleasing portrait 
of Dr. Blackburn at Bishopthorpe ; and his classical attain- 
ments were considerable. But it must be admitted that 
the Archbishop was not a man of lofty ideals. A type of 
the worldly ecclesiastic in the worst Georgian period, he 
may have been in part Thackeray’s model for Bishop 
Tusher, and if he owed his advancement to some personal 
service rendered to George I rather than to the recom- 
mendation of the Prime Minister, that is reason enough 
why the Walpoles never regarded him with favouring 
eyes. 
c spite of such occasional trials, the career of Benedic- 
tine monks in England in early Georgian days seems to 
have been peaceful and even ordinary. There is nothing 
romantic even in the piety of Dom Potts. As missioner 
he was expected to visit his Mother-house on the Continent 
at certain intervals. ‘This he did at least once in four 
years, though the fact that he had worldly as well as 
spiritual ties at Everingham made it exceedingly difficult 
for him to get away for such a period as a journey to the 
Continent then involved. Being in supreme control of 
the scattered estates of the Constables in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, it was no easy matter to go away for even a 
week. ‘The absence of Sir Marmaduke for more than ten 
years at a stretch increased the sense of responsibility, 
the Baronet sometimes not even writing for half a year. 
Added to this Father Potts was a man of the most anxious 
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nature. From his letters you might suppose that his life 
was one long worry. 

He did not neglect his duty to his Mother-house, and 
was punctual in his visits to Lambspring or Douai as the 
case might be. ‘This fact is interesting, for we read in 
Canon Burton’s Life of Bishop Challoner that later in the 
century the Regular Clergy made great difficulties about 
carrying out the Rule of Pope Benedict XIV, that they 
must visit the Continent every six years. Perhaps, 
naturally as he got older, Dom Potts did not want to 
move. The journey was most trying. In some of his 
letters he tells of the miseries of what he calls “ the long 
sea, that is, the journey from Hull by sea. It was more 
usual] to go to some southern post by land. And when 
the Continent was reached, the journey, especially that 
to Lambspring, was very trying. As Father Potts writes 
on one occasion, ‘‘ I am very subject to the intermitting, 
and almost certain that travelling night and day in an 
open wagon will cast me into it.” 

In 1735 the Abbot of Lambspring thought that Father 
Potts, on account of his seniority, would be a suitable 
person to undertake the Visitation of that monastery. 
But this, from every point of view, was a most unwelcome 
suggestion to our friend. And even when he received a 
positive command from Dom Southcote, the President 
of the United Benedictine Congregations, he did all he 
could to avoid the task. Writing to this Superior he says : 
** 1 do most humbly petition you that you will please to 
excuse me and appoint another of brighter parts for so 
great a duty... But if it is your will to command, I 
know my duty to comply, be the consequence what it will.” 
There were constant meetings of Benedictines at home, 
as elections of Definitors and other officials for the 
Northern Province required foregatherings of the various 
scattered missioners. Honorary titles, such, for instance, 
as that attained by Dom Potts himself, of Cathedral 
Prior of Durham, were much valued and even sought 
after. Dom Helme, who held a more substantial office 
as Prior of St. Edmund’s at Paris, offended his friend 
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by too frivolous an allusion to these coveted, though 
somewhat visionary, distinctions. Father Potts writes in 
reply, “ Give me leave to take notice of one pe anger in 


your former letter to me ; that while at the place of our 
former meeting, viz., that I was taken up with disposing 
of mitres, crosiers, etc. I here declare that I was never in 
any such intrigues, and did wonder that I should have one 
fallto myshare.” As years advanced, Dom Potts became 
less and less inclined to attend Chapters of his Order even 
so close at hand as at York. Like so many dwellers in 
remote villages, his one object appears to have been to 
stop quietly at home; and he is always pleading business, 
ague, or the dangers of the road. These last were by no 
means imaginary in the days of George II, and in one 
letter mention is made of “‘ a gentleman of the road very 
active in his profession ” between Durham and York. 

In addition to the Chapter meetings, the Benedictines 
kept in touch with each other by regular correspondence. 
Dom Farnworth especially was the recipient of frequent 
letters from his subordinate at Everingham. Each monk 
within his jurisdiction forwarded to Dom Farnworth 
what he called his ‘‘ Memoriall;” that is, an exact 
account of the goods then in use by him, in which he 
could not as a Religious claim more than a temporary 
possession. Such a list is furnished by Dom Potts. It is 
very minute, and, in its details of clothing, gives a good 
idea perhaps of the ordinary equipment of a professional 
man in those days. ‘The wardrobe therefore is not 
without interest. Writing to his Superior, in March, 
1734, Dom Potts says: ‘‘ Pursuent to your orders by Mr. 
Stourton concerning our Memoriall mine is as follows : 
3 coats, one waistcoat, a riding coat, a nightgown, 2 pair 
of breeks, 4 pair of stockings all old, f pairs of shoos, a 
mare, a watch, a pair of silver shoo buckles, 2 silver spoons, 
a penknife, a lanthorn, 3 wigs, 3 combs, 12 holland shirts 
of which 6 old and 6 new, 8 coarse shirts all old.” Then 
he mentions what he calls his cash “in hand,” but 
apparently all either owing by individuals who would not 
pay or lent to persons unlikely to return it. After this 
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comes his library, containing, we may suppose, the theo- 
logical standards of the period. In a considerable list of 
books may be mentioned Brevarium Parisiense in four 
parts, Mr. Gother upon the Fasts, and his entertainments 
for Lent, George Stanhope upon the Epistles and Gospels in 
four volumes, the Summa of St. Thomas, and many more. 
After the books come articles of a religious character, 
“‘ Oyle boxes and Pyx, a little Crucifix, a little Cross with 
inscription Cath Dun.” ‘This cross was no doubt the 
badge of Cathedral Prior of Durham. When next Father 
Potts sends his account of property he simply says, “‘ Same 
as last time ”—and then he pathetically remarks, “‘ My 
linen is much impaired.” 

There was work to do at Everingham apart from the 
duties of a Benedictine and a Missioner. In this last 
capacity Father Potts was evidently most conscientious. 
One letter has survived to a lady of quality who had failed 
to attend to her religious duties at Easter; and, though 
tactful, it is sufficiently severe. In dealing with the 
poorer members of his flock, the Chaplain found himself 
hampered by his position as agent. For, though he 
disclaimed the name, he did in fact discharge all the 
functions of an agent ; so that the great majority of his 
letters are taken up with estate affairs. Some of the ten- 
ants and cottagers were inclined to neglect their religious 
duties, if they thought they had a grievance in temporal 
matters ; and offences committed by Father Potts as an 
agent, were avenged upon him asa priest. He found his 
position a very trying one, and often implored his patron 
to return. Indeed, some of his letters to the Baronet are 
one long scold on this subject. But nothing could wean 
Sir Marmaduke from ‘“ his rambles” as he calls them. 
He writes from Paris, from Rome, from St. Omer, but 
never to say he wishes to return. The letters of Dom 
Potts convey the impression that the Father was one of 
those worthy people who are always intent on doing their 
duty, but always in a grumbling -— He never writes 
without a grievance, and is entirely destitute of humour. 
His friend, the Prior of St. Edmund’s at Paris, is a perpetual 
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trial to him because he will not take life in the same 
serious manner, and never remembers that jokes only 
offend Father Potts. In the correspondence of these two 
excellent men the one seems peevish, and the other 
flippant, but probably Dom Helme adopted this tone 
from a spirit of contradiction. It is indeed remarkable 
how people whose temperaments are entirely incom- 
patible will write industriously and unalterably to each 
other, friendship thriving on chronic disagreement. 

The situations of the two Benedictines present an even 
sharper contrast than their letters ; the one immured in 
the dullest of country neighbourhoods, and the other 
living in the very centre of English Catholic life at Paris, 
In such a rural existence as that led by Dom Potts, with 
its unchanging monotony and narrow interests, as Dr. 

ohnson says, “ Small vexations fix upon the heart.” 

his was certainly the case with our friend. Dom Helme, 
as much an optimist as his correspondent was a pessimist, 
had, however, serious trials at St. Edmund’s, both in the 
character of the scholars there, and in the financial 
position of the Priory, which at his coming he found 
£3,500 in debt; a large sum for those days. But he 
constantly states that, by the end of his term, he hopes 
to leave “‘ this poor house” free from embarrassment. 
With regard to the pupils at this resort of the English 
aristocracy, he remarks, writing in 1732: “I make 
myself a slave for a parcel of worthless fools, and lads, and 
libertines, from whom I expect, instead of thanks, abusive 
language, and worse treatment if ever it lie in their 
power.” But his lot had its alleviations, for St. Edmund’s 
was a favourite resort of the Jacobite nobility when they 
came to Paris. It was visited at different times by 
“¢ James III,” and Prince Charlie, and even by Louis XV. 
For there lay the body of King James II, awaiting the 
restoration of the Stuarts and a final resting place in 
Westminster Abbey. But the fate actually in store for 
the Royal dust was to be scattered to the winds sixty years 
later by the enthusiasts of the French Revolution. 

Father Helme was very anxious that Sir Marmaduke 
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Constable should come to the Priory, and held out in a 
letter to Father Potts in 1729, certain mundane attrac- 
tions: ‘* Your worthy Bart., I hear, is still at Evering- 
ham, but hope in three or four months time to have the 
satisfaction of seeing him here : pray tell him my ordinary 
food is Poulards, Poulets de Caux, Gellmottes, Fricasees, 
etc. and my ordinary liquor good old Burgundy. I have 
a good Cosie Berlin to attend me whenever I have business 
with any of the Cardinals, Archbishops, Ladies, or great 
folks ; this evening I am invited to eat part of a Poulle de 
Caux with a certain Lord, and to taste his Champagne 
and Burgundy. I hope such doings will incite your 
Baronet to visit us here when he is upon his rambles, and 
make some stay with us.” In a letter in 1731 he writes 
further of Sir Marmaduke: “ Your Baronet is going 
in a few weeks to the south of France, and thence to 
Venice and some other part of Italy. God bless him 
wherever he goes, and send him, after the terme of his 


journeys here, as happy one to Eternity when called on 
thither.” 


The life of a Prior of St. Edmund’s at Paris was full of 
incident. Not only Catholic but Protestant Englishmen 
of distinction made the house a rendezvous. As it will be 
remembered, Dr. Johnsonstayed there later inthe century. 
The result of occupying such a post led, in Dom Helme’s 
case, to a rich French Abbey. Speaking of his services 
at Paris, he remarks: ‘* But Almighty God will, I hope, 
reward me as he has already done in this World by a good 
benefice fallen to me which will be at least £300 sterling 
to me, and if the French monks and I can agree about 
their pensions it will be a good {500 a year . . . there 
being vast Royalties, petit Rents, etc. as well as power of 
life and death. My dear friend sees I am a great Lord.” 
We do not find among the MSS. “ my dear friend’s ” 
reply, but it was probably unsympathetic. Dom 
Helme eventually retired to this dignified post—and 
the gout. 

The distinctly Eighteenth-Century flavour about the 
Prior’s letters, and his unaffected appreciation of mate- 
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rial advantages, indicate that Dom Helme was closer in 
money matters than in more natural affections. He asks 
Father Potts to visit his father at Parlington, the seat of 
the Gascoigns, and says: ‘* Pray my wishes and services 
to good old Daddy who, I hope, will get the better of his 
illness by his old wife’s receipts which are often better 
than the doctors : but, if Alm: God should please to call 
him before expected, I humbly and earnestly beg you’l 
do me the favour of taking account of what he leaves 
behind after the {50 is paid to your Province, though I 
heartily wish he may live for the increase of his own merit 
and the benefit of his friends.” On one occasion the 
enterprising Prior borrowed {200 from Sir Marmaduke 
towards the expenses at St. Edmund’s. But, when the 
time for repayment arrived, there was a delay which made 
Sir Marmaduke very angry, so that he says in one of his 
letters he has determined never to lend to a cleric again. 
Dom Potts on such occasions, which occurred more than 
once, was very severe in his comments, “‘ Nothing,” as 
he held, “ tainting the sacred vows of poverty more than 
a refusal to make up and give fair accounts.” 

The life of Dom Potts in quiet little Everingham was at 
least more in keeping with the Benedictine ideal than that 
of his friend in the gayest capital of Europe; in those 
early years of Louis XV, not the last but the penultimate 
days of an ancient monarchy. For Dom Potts never 
relaxed the rule. He lived his isolated life as if in formal | 
Benedictine Community. Seeing his declining health, 
his friends begged him to moderate this austerity. Sir 
Marmaduke wrote in 1739 reminding him that “ the 
Highest Authority ”*—by whom, I suppose, he means 
Pope Clement XII—“ had. lately turned the hours of 
silence for your Brotherhood into conversations.” But 
Father Potts replied that he found conversation led to sin, 
and that he preferred his own quiet room. On another 
occasion his neighbour, Lord Langdale, twitted him with 
disobedience to his Superior, who had ordered some re- 
laxation of the Lenten fast in his case. ‘I hope your 
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writes ; and then, remembering that Father Potts was 
incapable of seeing a joke, he adds in a postscript, “I 
count it a disobedient Lent because I am sure Mr. Bulmer 
would have you eat meat.” 

In his latter years the old monk had the ill-luck to 
break his arm, by being thrown out of a sedan chair on the 
stone pavement at Parlington Hall. He was on his way 
back from his last visit to the Continent, and had stayed 
as usual at Parlington where his friend, Dom Rogers, was 
the missioner. This priest, a year or two later, attended 
Dom Potts upon his deathbed. The accident incapaci- 
tated him for some time, and when he resumed his 
correspondence it was in such a hand that the MSS. is 
almost unreadable. Writing in the March following he 
says he has not officiated since Epiphany, “a long time 
for the poor people to be deprived of so great a Sacrifice, 
but hope in a few days to be able to do my duty in that 
kind.” From this and other allusions it appears that in 
normal conditions Mass was said daily at Everingham, 
care being taken, as we see in the letters, to secure even 
maid-servants for the responses in case of necessity. 
Father Potts constantly alludes to the time of his Retreat, 
and to his inability to transact business during the Holy 
Days, as he calls the periods from Christmas to Epiphany, 
Ascensiontide, and other sacred seasons. In his last days 
it is touching to notice his solicitude because “ so great 
a Sacrifice,” as he generally calls Holy Mass, had to be 
intermitted. ‘The chapel at Everingham was a large one. 
A plan of the old house is in existence, which shows the 
chapel and great hall on opposite sides of the mansion, 
and of about the same dimensions. A complete inventory 
of the chapel furniture, dated 1746, also survives. 

I found among the MSS. onesermon by Dom Potts. It 
is very full of quotations from Scripture ; the author being 
much inclined to Bible references eveninhisletters. ‘The 
subject of the sermon is submission to the Will of God, a 
favourite theme of the writer’s, and especially suitable for 
the down-trodden Catholics of that depressing period. 
Canon Burton has described the Eighteenth Century as 
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being the wilderness which the faithful in England had to 
traverse between the Red Sea of martyrdom, and the 
Promised Land of the Catholic Revival. In this wilder- 
ness Dom Potts spent his life, being only six or seven years 
old at the time when the Popish Plot persecution saw the 
last martyrdoms in England. What he so often describes 
as “* The Great Change,” came to him in June, 1743, 
and found him working to the last possible moment at 
his business letters. His death was a great blow to Sir 
Marmaduke Constable, who outlived his Chaplain for a 
few years, dying in 1746, in consequence probably of the 
agitation of mind caused by the Jacobite rising. 

There was nothing very remarkable about Dom Potts. 
We might describe him as distinctly commonplace. But, 
without knowing it, he was serving not only his own 
generation, but later times also. For his exact diligence 
in copying out all his own letters, and also those of his 
patron, preserves for us valuable information about one 
of the obscurest periods in English Catholic history. It 
is not easy to convey the impression which the letters 
themselves make on the mind of the original decipherer. 
When we read him in his own laborious manuscript John 
Bede Potts enables us at any rate to picture dimly the life 
the faithful led in those dull days. He might have told 
us much more, but his pen was a very dry one. What he 
does tell us is from inside knowledge; for, being both 
priest and man of business, he was in contact with vari- 
ous classes, clergy and noblemen, tenants and cottagers, 
lawyers and tradespeople. All his life he fought a losing 
battle, but he has left a record of perseverance under 
difficulty and distress which may inspire us in this easier 
and livelier age. He just lived to complete his seventieth 
year; and though he appears as a most prosaic person, 
he might have adopted for himself the lines of a little- 
known Yorkshire poet, who dwelt in this very neighbour- 
hood a hundred years later on : 


O God, I thank Thee for Thy gift complete, 
The rounded sum of three-score years and ten— 
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A life not useless to my fellow-men, 

And yet sequestered from their hurrying feet. 
For with the allotted years I shall not cease, 
Nor with my breath my work on earth resign. 


R. C. WILTON. 
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The World’s Debate. By William Barry. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


HERE are very few men in England, and few enough 
in Europe, who could write a book like Canon 
Barry’s. For historians there are, but few philosophers 
of history. As one glances at the list of “‘works by the same 
author,” one perceives that Canon Barry might have been 
reparing for many years to write this inspiring volume. 
The author of Heralds of Revolt, which summarizes the 
trend of European literature from Goethe to Nietzsche, 
of Ernest Renan and The Dayspring, covering the period 
of the Second Empire and the Commune of 1871, of 
The New Antigone, wherein we read of the International 
and Russia, of Arden Massiter, which tells of Italy and 
the Battle of Adowa, of The Papacy and Modern Times, 
which gives in compact form the concluding chapters 
of The Papal Monarchy, is eminently well prepared as a 
99 

good European” of world-wide sympathies to grasp 
the meaning of this present unparalleled scourge. 

The World’s Debate is an Sissnsical defence of the 
Allies’ cause, and, at the same time, a defence of the 
Catholic cause. Canon Barry writes not only always as a 
Catholic but not infrequently in this volume as a Catholic 
priest. He is convinced after a patient survey of this 
world-wide disaster “‘ that the principles for which the 
Allies are pouring out their blood and lavishing their 
treasure bear the closest affinity to our principles—I mean 
to the constant tradition of the Roman Church.” We 
who are Catholics, and who support without hesitation 
the great but awful Cause which drove the Allies to 
take up arms, find in this volume a reasoned, historical 
defence of that Cause which here finds its place in the 
long, majestic tradition of the Church. Canon Barry 
turns history into a prophetic scroll, a living drama, but 
also into a philosophy. He sets out his principles with 
geometrical clearness in his opening chapters on “ The 
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Days, which closed the year 1648 and opened 1649. That 
Hundred Days covered two fateful events. One was the 
signing of the Treaty of Westphalia on October 24th, 
1648 ; the other was the execution of Charles Stuart, 
King of England, on January 30th, 1649. The Holy 
Roman Empire, which had given a loose unity of gov- 
ernment and purpose to the world, and the Absolute 
Monarchy, which has ever forgotten the dignity of men, 
were doomed on those two days: “ These great events, 
sO near in time to each other, stand yet memorable as the 
well-heads of the Modern Europe into which we were 
born.” 

And, first, the Treaty of Westphalia. By that Treaty, 
which brought peace after the Thirty Years’ War to a 
distracted Europe, three confessions, three distinct faiths, 
were allowed to live side by side in Germany—outside of 
the hereditary lands of the Habsburgs: the Lutheran, 
the Calvinist, and the Catholic. Instead of one central 
authority, ‘“‘the elected Roman Kaiser, who was also 
German King, now every petty Lord became a Sovereign, 
and the Fatherland, thus parcelled out, fell beneath the 
sway of some three hundred despots.” From this year, 
1648, Germany sank lower and lower. While Austria, 
“faithful to her name, went on pressing Eastward,” 
things in Germany moved towards organized anarchy. 
Local autonomy, both political and religious, and worse 
than all else, the two welded together, had run riot, after 
Westphalia, and, as always, a narrow provincialism pre- 
ee the way for a new Power. That new Power was 
Lutheran Prussia : 


Luther has four centuries of German history (1517-1917) to his 
‘account. Luther, a strong man on any reckoning; “a genial 
ruffian” according to Huxley ; a mystic in love with that very 
beautiful book of the spirit, the Deutsche Theologie; a monk 
armed at all points in the scholastic but curiously modern views 
of the Englishman, William of Ockham; a master in his native 
tongue, idiomatic, racy, humorous; the creator, not without help 
from older Catholic versions, of the German Bible; a Billings- 
gate polemic, whose words and illustrations are humiliating 
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to man’s self-respect; a fanatic, an hypochondriac, a born 
adversary of Rome—this was the modern Hermann who broke 
the power of St. Peter in Deutschland as that ancient Arminius 
had cut to pieces the legions of Augustus. A strong man, I 
repeat ; whether a great man will be decided by our standard of 
greatness. A demonic force, it appears to me; and I rank him 
with Milton’s Satan, with Goethe’s Mephistopheles as “ a won- 
drous son of Chaos,” not of Cosmos, in league with darkness 
rather than the light. He stalks out of the Norse mythology like 
a Frost Giant; or he is Fenri’s wolf opening capacious jaws to 
swallow down the sun. Pardon me, reader; but I am by 
choice and temperament a lover of the South and its fine order 
and wine-coloured seas; these are my preference . . . Luther 
broke North from South; he threw Germans back upon their 
fierce old barbaric traditions of the Teutoburgian Forest, and thus 
he will be seen in historical perspective as the real founder of 
Prussia. 


Here, then, is the first significance of the Treaty of 
Westphalia. It meant the rise and expansion of Lutheran 
Prussia. ‘“‘ Note well,” says the author, “‘ how the new 
Empire began, for thereby hangs the whole story. From 
an order of Catholic military monks, resembling the 
Knights of St. John, their landed possessions were 
forcibly seized by the Grand Master, who was sworn to 
protect them against all comers. He annexed this great 
heritage to his own family for ever. And thus he made a 
secular State from property and dominions which had 
long been consecrated to the sanctuary. But observe 
that, in ceasing to be a monk, Albert of Brandenburg 
became a pope. I am speaking literally. According to the 
terms of the famous compact among Teuton princes, 
finally and formally sealed at the Westphalian Teeeer, 
Cujus regio, ejus religio, the Jand-ruler fixes the land’s 
religion.” 

And here we touch one of Canon Barry’s main con- 
tentions. He shows, as Acton has shown, that absolute 

ower is an abuse. When that absolute power dominates 
oth Church and State, when the King is also Pontiff, 
and the Emperor also Pope, we must be prepared for 
tyranny, touched with fanaticism, which purports to 
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speak in the name of God. When the “ land-ruler fixes. 
the land’s religion,” we must be prepared either for a 
sober-minded Revolution or for a fanatical war. To 
anyone who asks, “‘ What can that matter to us?” the 
Canon’s answer flashes out quickly : 


In this way it matters. We have been astonished, nay, per- 


plexed, by the sheep-like docility of an entire people to any and ~ 


every dictate of its Government. That those millions should have 
no conscience of their own; that when bidden not only to per- 
petrate but to justify atrocities in their nature most revolting,. 
Germans of all ranks should without a murmur have thus prosti- 
tuted their very souls, is a thing to be accounted for ; and here is 
the explanation. The State, as Luther conceived of it, was the one 
Divine authority left as a public power in the world. To resist it 
under whatsoever provocation was asin unto death. Luther and 
Lutheranism granted to the Prince all that was refused to the 
Pope. This conception of the King-Pontiff is fundamental in. 
the Prussian State. It is also heathen and very old. It is pro- 
foundly anti-Christian. Catholics and Puritans have both stood 
out against it in the name of the New Testament. To us, for 
reasons I will give in due course, the Czsar-Pope is an outworn. 
superstition. He lies buried in the coffin of Charles I. But to 
the Teuton race, he is yet alive; he is their Commander of the 
Faithful, the Caliph of Berlin, and armed with a two-edged 
sword . . . Wars led by a Commander of the Faithful are, in 
effect, wars of religion . . . These follies have the fury of madness 
in them. But we, in our simplicity, still fancy them put on, 
whereas they are the innermost, subconscious conviction of a 
people broken to servility during centuries, incapable of breaking 
the spell which holds them down. 


The disintegration of authority, the opportunity for 
a parvenu government, the rise of Prussia, the consolida- 
tion and expansion of a kingdom where the Emperor is 
Pope and the King Pontiff—these are the first disastrous 
results of the Treaty that closed a period of thirty years’ 
conflict, only to open that long series of wars by which 
Prussia has aimed at the overlordship of Germany, the 
sovereignty of Europe, the domination of the world. Our 
belief is that the present war, world-wide as its own 
issues, disastrous beyond all reckoning, represents the 
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last phase. The Allies are pledged to disillusion Germany, 
to shatter “ the innermost subconscious conviction of a 
people broken to servility during centuries,” to break the 
spell which has bound Germany and Europe too long. 

So much for the first result of Westphalia. The second 
result touches us as Catholics more nearly. It pivots on 
the disruption of Christendom, and the consequent loss 
of that universal influence and authority that belongs to 
the Catholic Church. A united Christendom speaking 
unanimously in the name of Christ through its spiritual 
government might have averted the horror and misery 
of this protracted war. Westphalia, then, recognized the 
boundaries “‘ hereafter pretty nearly inviolable between 
the Roman Church and the Churches of the Reformation.” 
** Rome’s actual circumference,” as traced by this Treaty, 
is indeed remarkable. “ If we take the map of Europe we 
shall see that it lay very largely within the lines traced by 
the Emperor Valentinian in the year a.p. 364, as dividing 
the West from the East. On one side we reckon Thrace, 
Asia and Egypt ; on the other, which is ours, Illyricum, 
Italy, the Gauls, Britain, Spain and Africa.” 


The thing (continues the author) which at Miinster and 
‘Osnobriick stereotyped itself in the world’s history was a world’s 
catastrophe—the break-up of Christendom. It told, to an infinite 
extent, of evil above and below the dividing line, though in ways 
not similar. The gain resulting inside these communions by emula- 
tion or enforced strictness, put it as high as you please, requires to 
‘be weighed against estrangement, and the scandal of controversies, 
unbeliefs, scepticisms, and the widespread indifference in religion 
growing ever among modern nations. To Rome the consequences 
have been incalculable. “The multitude of nations which are 
within the fold of the Church,” so Newman wrote in his Apologia, 
““ will be found to have acted for its protection.” And he goes on 
to remark: “It seems to me that Catholicity is not only one of 
the notes of theChurch, but according to the Divine purpose one of 
‘its securities. I think it would bea very serious evil (which Divine 
mercy avert !) that the Church should be contracted in Europe, 
within the range of particular nationalities. And assuredly I 
think that the loss of the English, not to say the German element 
‘in its composition, has been a most serious misfortune.” That 
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misfortune became at Westphalia the necessary preamble to all 
treaties, laws, constitutions, confederacies in every part of the 
globe where Europeans were called upon to act. We live under 
the deep shadow of it now. 


For centuries the Church had resisted the German 
Emperors, Franconian and Hohenstauffen, who had 
dreamt of one single dominion over body, mind and soul. 
For centuries the clergy, by their immunities and privi- 
leges, and by their synodal laws, “had in no slight de- 
gree fulfilled the duties we now assign to a constitutional 
Opposition.” ‘The tyranny of princes, leading so often 
to violence and injustice, that “ solely sovereign sway and 
masterdom ”’ fatal to liberty, was abhorrent, by whomso- 
ever exercised, “‘ to the genius, the tradition, and the true 
interests of the Catholic Church.” The Church, clergy 
and people, bound together in loyalty and obedience to 
the Holy See, had found an escape from tyranny, without 
subjecting the world to the terrors of anarchy. “ The 
Treaty of Westphalia, by its inclusion of the spiritual 
domain within the King’s pale,” was promoting both 
tyranny and anarchy. We bear the burden of that awful 
treaty, which crystallized and consecrated the fruits of 
the Reformation, to-day. Christendom, divided into 
antagonistic camps, no longer exerts the chastening in- 
fluence of Christ over the deeds of nations and govern- 
ments. The very existence of the law of nations, of a 
code of justice between peoples that own allegiance to 
diverse governments, has been denied by the Emperor- 
Pope of Lutheran Prussia. Madness, the real delirium 
of Absolutism, can scarce go further. 

The second great fact of the Hundred Days was 
the judicial execution of Charles I of England, whereby 
we in this country solved our Kaiser-problem. While, 
therefore, the Treaty of Westphalia was preparing 
Europe for the rise of Lutheran Prussia, and of its 
absolute King-Pontiff, England, by the execution of a 
reckless, faithless King, was making a stand for freedom, 
and for our ancient Laws against the tyranny of an 
absolute monarch. In a special chapter Canon Barry 
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summarizes with lucidity and a calm impartiality the case 
against Charles I. ‘‘ Aristotle,” he remarks, “sums the 
matter proudly: ‘He that first founded civil society 
was the cause of the greatest good ; for as by the comple- 
tion of it, man is the most excellent of living beings, so 
without law and justice he would be the worst of all. For 
nothing is so difficult to subdue as injustice in arms ; but 
these arms man is born with, viz., prudence and valour, 
which he may apply to the most opposite purposes ; for 
he that abuses them will be the most wicked, the most 
cruel, the most lustful, and most gluttonous being 
imaginable. Justice is, then, a political virtue, by the 
rules of which the State is regulated, and these rules are 
the criterion of what is right.’ ”’ 


Now a King like Charles I (argues the Canon), or his late 
kinsman and imitator, the Kaiser, holds himself to be not, indeed, 
a beast, but a god; in his own eyes he is hors la lot, as above it 
and beyond its reach. When he declares, as Wilhelm did, that “the 
king’s will is the highest law,” and again, “ There is no law but 
my law ;” or asserts that he is answerable only to God, meaning 
in another world, at the Day of Judgment, and certainly not to 
men, to what can this amount except doing away with all penal- 
ties annexed to tyranny ?...Insuch case the “divinity that doth 
hedge a king” makes of him, in the full force of the words, a 
chartered libertine. He, the supreme law-giver, is not bound by 
law. His oath is not taken to the people; therefore Charles 
argued that he might construe it as he listed... In every 
negotiation he reserves the royal right of breaking any clause or all 
together, if he thinks any part derogatory to his crown. Of the 
fact he, sole and singular, is the judge in his own breast, and this 
he terms the king’s conscience . . . Beyond the simple abuse of 
power ... there lies the fundamental error of a system in 
which the King—and it could only be a King—remains for ever 
by inherent claim, outside and above the society he governs... 
The royal isolation . . . is what I have pointed toas the “ King’s 
Evil.” 


With these words Canon Barry draws up his indict- 
ment, partly historical, partly ethical, always philoso- 
hical, against the absolutism of Kings and Emperors. 
vente the whole there breathes an ardent desire 
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for justice, such as one may find in the De regimine 
— of Thomas Aquinas, in the De monarchia of 

ante—both will seem strangely modern to the atten- 
tive student of the present upheaval—or in the Miltonic 
indictment of the unfortunate Charles I. As he himself 
says of Aristotle, he sums it grandly and leads us to these 
closing words : 


England had her Kaiser problem three centuries ago, which it 
took her a hundred years to solve—reckoning from James I to 
George I—and most triumphantly did she meet and solve it. 
There was a second problem, not less important to the welfare of 
mankind, that of administering justice justly, and thanks to her 
trial by jury, her system of evidence, and the independence of her 
judges, she has solved that also, These are among her proudest 
titles to the gratitude of all succeeding ages. They constitute her 
the champion of the rights of man, which are God-given and can 
never be repealed. They justify, while they explain, the magnifi- 
cent fact that in this war she is leading the nations to victory. 


Such is Canon Barry’s setting of his problem, the his- 
torical defence of the Allies cause. By reverting to those 
fateful Hundred Days, that covered the signature of the 
Treaty of Westphalia and the execution of the Stuart 
King, he lifts the whole discussion into the realm of those 
high principles which govern if they do not direct the 
affairs of nations and governments. ‘The facts are there, 
gaunt as the plainest detail of Economics; but the facts 
are significant beyond all telling, charged as they are with 
our hope of justice and happiness. Canon Barry thus lifts 
the history of the present crisis on to the plane where 
justice, happiness, freedom and truth reign. How shall 
a nation or people or empire govern itself ? How shall 
the State and the Church co-operate in their efforts to 
realize the welfare of men? Above all things, Canon 
Barry seems to say, let a free people govern themselves, 
lest perhaps they make an idol of some person or dynasty. 
And let the Church—the Church which is Catholic and 
Roman—set bounds to the overlordship of the State. 
Let it chasten, and direct the plans of governors and men 
according to the code of Christ. If these counsels be not 
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adopted, there will follow almost inevitably the havoc 
which we have seen in Germany. There a person ruling 
“by Divine right ” governs and ultimately controls all. 
There is to be found a dynasty which unites and usurps 
the function and office of Church and State alike. The 
Downfall of Germany—whether the victory of the Allies 
on land or sea be great or no—the Downfall that has 
already been completed, is due to the fact that Germany 
has not known the answer to those significant questions— 
How shall a nation govern itself ? and How shall the 
Church and State co-operate ? 

We have delayed over the first chapters of The World’s 
Debate, for in them will be found the recurring themes 
and principles which are to guide the reader through the 
maze of European history. But even granted the exist- 
ence of these pivoting ideas or first principles, we marvel 
at the vast array of facts that go to the making of the 
succeeding chapters. The author discusses the rise of 
Prussia, the diplomatic career of Bismarck, the policy of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince-Consort, the long en- 
tangled story of Balkan feuds and wars, the decrepitude 
of France under Napoleon III, the policy of Austria, the 
events of 1870 in Italy, of which he speaks as an eye- 
witness, and the diplomacy, policy, and government of 
America. He has woven the whole story into something 
of the form of a drama. We are led from scene to scene, 
now in Berlin, now in Paris, now in Washington, and 
again in Belgrade or Rome ; and the whole, after reaching 
its climax, dies away quietly in words that commemorate 
a few departed friends. 

Nor can we fail to record the joyful touches of humour. 
Speaking of Austria in 1866, “when absolute power 
reigned from the Bay of Biscay to the Yellow Sea,” 
he writes: ‘Austria, then, ‘the meeting place of ‘Teuton 
and Slav,’ was to be taken by the throat and pitched 
headlong out of Germany with a rude, parting injunc- 
tion, ‘ Henceforth mind your own business, and look 
down the Danube towards Belgrade. Stand sentinel 
against Russia; keep the key of Constantinople in Vienna, 
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Lebewohl.’”’ As an alternative to Tu felix Austria nube, 
he suggests Tu ferox Prussia caede. 

The World’s Debate recalls Acton’s “ passionate moral 
energy ” and European culture, Carlyle’s dramatic sense, 
Macaulay’s irresistible é/an in telling a story. Among 
Catholic historians Acton, in spite of an occasional 
vagary and weakness, will long hold the first place. It 


has been well said of him that “‘ he loved justice and 


hated iniquity.” Above all claims of party, nation, or 


interest, he longed to know and to speak the plain truth. 
Nothing in the world could induce him to write in “ the 
service of any cause,” in “‘ support of any claim.” One 
direct result is that Acton’s writings are both bracing and 
inspiring, as his love of justice communicates itself to his 
reader. In Canon Barry’s work there is the same aloofness 
from the strife of parties and interests, the same detached 
narrative, the same desire to know and utter the strict, 
unvarnished truth, the same overwhelming energy in the 
cause of Justice. When he speaks of Austria, for instance 
—the Power for which the majority of Catholics in 
England are prepared to make so many allowances—he 
indicates her guilt in no uncertain terms. When he speaks 
of British diplomacy during the long reign of Queen 
Victoria, he does not hesitate to hold the Queen responsible 
for much of our blindness to the hostile intentions of 
Germany. Again and again he takes a decided stand in 
his judgment of statesmen and leaders, and shows his 
convictions, Catholic, Democratic and Constitutional, 
with uncompromising clearness, without ever a trace of 
the fretful partisan. If the ring of prophecy and the 
dramatic rush of the chapters remind us of Carlyle, none 
the less does Canon Barry pass a severe and well-merited 
judgment on the Scotsman’s condonation of Germany’s 
crimes. 

We have suppressed our differences in opinion from the 
author, in order that he might speak the more clearly for 
himself. He has written a volume which will dispel many 
an illusion. 

It is fitting that the author himself should be the last 
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to speak. We close, therefore, with this extract from his 
chapter on “‘ The Vision of Peace ” : 


Looking back over my own time, marked by such great public 
calamities and seen to be a turning point in the history of man- 
kind, I discern, it seems to me, that all its problems run up into 
one problem, the reconciliation of Democracy with the Catholic 
Church. That the Church and the people should arrive at a 
common understanding. That the City should worship Christ 
in its own Cathedral. That all ways should meet in Rome at the 
Golden Milestone, as they did when “‘ the immense majesty of the 
Roman Peace” girdled the Mediterranean with a united realm of 
one hundred and twenty millions, no longer at strife; but then 
they had a master, and now we have done with masters. The 
Athenians are¢ our true ancestors, “ bondsmen of no Great King,” 
but free men and equal. The true modern king may be hereditary : 
he shall not be absolute. Autocracy is stricken to death; it will 
be lying under an epitaph to-morrow. But Rome survives, and 
round about its “sacred and immemorial throne” we desire to 
see all the nations of the earth gathered as a Holy Roman People. 
The vision is for a time, yet my faith is that it will come to be 
fulfilled ; and that the war which ends absolute rulers closes an 
era of political anarchy to open one of many brave and beautiful 


reconcilements .. .” 
JOHN G. VANCE. 
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HAT is Autocracy ? Nowadays we are told by 
every speaker and writer, more especially since the 
fall of Tsardom and entrance of America, that we are 
fighting for Democracy against Autocracy. This view 
has been officially stated by no less a person than the 
President of the United States. Then it is as well to try 
to form a more or less exact idea of that against which we 
are fighting. ‘The German and Austrian Empires are 
then Autocracies, especially the German, since this is the 
heart of the hostile force. Is this so? We must assume 
that to be true which everyone, including President 
Wilson, says to be true. If it be so, certainly a large and 
interesting change has taken place in the meaning 
attached to the word Autocracy. Its contents are no 
longer that which they were. 

Till quite lately the word Autocracy was used in a very 
definite and simple sense. It implied a system of govern- 
ment in which the Monarch, who was usually, though 
not always or necessarily, hereditary, exercised, in the last 
resort, sole executive and legislative power. He made all 
the laws, and by his sole power levied the national taxes, 
and consequently held the public credit on which loans 
can be raised for war, or other, purposes. There might 
exist local or provincial authorities, the inheritance of an 
earlier and freer regime, or created by the fiat of the 
Monarch, exercising by his permission local authority. 
The King might be checked by such institutions, and 
even, in the East, or in Russia, by fear of assassination or 
revolt, but it was Autocracy in the sense that no legislative 
assembly, or aristocracy, held a share in sovereign power. 
Taking the world’s history as a whole, this has been the 
most usual form of government. All the eastern empires, 
the Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, were on 
this model. Just as the English system, under veiling 
forms, has gradually become almost a true Democracy, 
so the Roman system, under veiling forms, became pure 
Autocracy. This continued in the Eastern Empire till 
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it finally fell in the Fifteenth yong The Turkish 


dominion which replaced it was pure Autocracy, and so 
have been the governments of other Mohammedan 
States. In Europe, the systems of France, Spain, Austria, 
German States, at first a mere chaos of feudal and com- 
munal independencies, centralized and hardened during 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, 
into real Autocracies, though more or less checked, 
especially in France, by survivals of local liberty. Kings 
like Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV of France, Frederick of 
Prussia, virtually made laws and raised taxation “ on their 
own,” except so far as they were indirectly checked by 
privileges of Church and Noblesse. They were Auto- 
cracies tempered, as indeed is always the case, by public 
opinion and by strong custom. Louis XIV, when, sub- 
limely egoistic, he said “‘ L’Etat c’est mot,” hardly went 
beyond the mark. He did hold most of the power now 
held by the Executive and Assembly of the Republic. 
They, indeed, are more powerful than he was, because 
less checked by local liberties. To get his decrees regis- 
tered and so into force, he sometimes had to exile or 
imprison the members of a provincial parliament. If 
these pre-Revolution systems were not pure Autocracies 
of the Oriental type, yet they were far nearer to this 
species than are the modern systems in the German and 
Empires. Napoleon I was a pure-type Autocrat, 
much more so than Louis XIV. Autocracy of a very 
complete kind continued in Prussia until well into the 
Nineteenth Century, and in Russia until the Twentieth. 

If we compare with these types of Autocracy the 
modern systems in Germany and Austria, it is clear that 
there is almost no resemblance, and that, if we still use 
the word, we now use it with a new meaning, which may, 
indeed, mark the progress towards the democratic ideal. 
If a man were only called “‘ wicked ” at one time in case 
he had committed crimes like homicide or theft, and at 
a later time were called “ wicked ” because he forgot 
social engagements or was rude in manners, it would show 
that the meaning of the word had changed in consequence 
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of a rise in the ideal. Unless, indeed, it were not a rise 
in the ideal, but a decline in the weight of the word. 
Certainly the resemblance is not striking if we compare 
the German and Austrian systems with those of most 
European countries before the French Revolution, or 
with that of Russia till quite lately. 

What is the system of the modern German Empire ? 
At the base of it are a number of local or municipal 
authorities possessing a very ample measure of freedom. 
Cities like Berlin, Cologne, Frankfort and the rest, have 
a sphere of action decidedly wider and more independ- 
ent of the State, or central, authority than have either 
English, French or American cities.* ‘The Councils of 
these admirably managed little Republics, for so they are 
in their own sphere, are elected, in Prussia at least, upon 
an electoral basis which gives additional, though by no 
means exclusive, weight to property. Above these free 
municipal governments come the various States, also self- 
governing within fixed limits, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtemburg and the rest of them, each with its own 

arliament, executive, and monarchy, or ducal court. 
— is a Republic State within the Empire. Prussia 
exceeds in population Bavaria or Saxony about as much 
as England exceeds Scotland or Ireland. Prussia has its 
two Houses of Parliament, its hereditary House of Lords, 
with a contingent, such as there ought to be in this 
country, of nominated life-members, and its popular 
Chamber. The latter, like the town councils, is elected 
upon a basis which gives special weight to property, an 
arrangement not likely to survive the war. It will go the 
way of the old English system, still more based upon 
property, which was destroyed by successive reform 
measures. The Prussian Government has declared an 
intention of speedy change in this. 

Above all these entities, these monarchies, dukedoms, 
and parliaments, is the German Empire as constituted in 
1871. It has a Parliament in two chambers. The Bundes- 


* See an admirable account by an American writer, Frederick G. Howe, in 
his book European Cities at Work. 1913. 
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rath, a small chamber, is a continuation of the old Ger- 
manic Confederation, and consists of representatives 
nominated by the several State Governments in propor- 
tion to populations. Without the consent of this body 
the Kaiser cannot declare war except in defence against 
a sudden attack. ‘The second chamber is the Reichstag, 
elected by universal suffrage by all the electors in the 
German Empire. There is not in this case any special 
electoral weight given to property. It is elected by man- 
hood suffrage, but there is complaint that, as in England, 
through changes in population, some regions are over- 
represented and others are under-represented. There 
are differences in electorates almost as great as that be- 
tween Romford and Kilkenny, up to the year 1917. 
The Kaiser, also King of Prussia, is the apex of the 
whole system. He has never foregone, and here comes in 
Autocracy in its modern sense, the claim to be real as 
well as nominal Head of the Executive of the German 
Empire, and the Prussian Kingdom. Being, as it happens, 
a kind of enthusiast or poet, the present Kaiser, in his 
speeches and writings, has made this position seem to be 
much more sublime in appearance than it is in reality. 
But certainly the ministers are his ministers, and are not 
responsible to the Reichstag. That is to say, they would 
not necessarily, or even probably, resign, as in England or 
France, as the result of a vote of censure or legislative 
defeat on some matter of importance. They are chosen 
more because they are experts in some line, or because 
the Kaiser likes them, than because they are political 
leaders. Their relation to the Kaiser on the one side, and 
to the Reichstag on the other, much more nearly resembles 
the relations of ministers in the United States to the 
President and to Congress, than it resembles the relation 
of ministers in England to Crown and to Parliament. 
Altogether, the German federal constitution is far more 
akin to the American than it is to either the French or 
the English. The great difference of course is that the 
President is elected by the whole American people for a 
short term, while the Kaiser is born, and reigns for life. 
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The German Reichstag resembles the American Con- 
gress in that, in neither case, is the Executive Cabinet a q 
Committee of its own members, headed by the leader of a 
a Party in the majority. In this respect the constitution 
of both these nations differs from that which the English 
constitution is, or used lately to be, for this, too, is chang- | 
ing. But both Reichstag and Congress possess the sole. | 
power of making new laws for the Empire, subject to the it 
limits imposed by the existence of the federal States. dl 
Each assembly also holds the still more important power dt 
of federal finance. Neither Kaiser nor President can | 
raise a dollar in taxation on their own authority, and, ] 
consequently, cannot raise a War Loan. The Reichstag a 
raises money by custom duties and other indirect taxa- yl 
tion, and the several States, Prussia and the rest, make 
matricular grants in fixed proportion to fill up any void. 

When the War began the Reichstag voted the neces- qT 
sary credits quite as unanimously and enthusiastically as , 
did the British Parliament. Without this the Kaiser’s 
Government could not have moved one step. The 
Government had to be sure beforehand that the Reichstag, 
and so the nation, was with it, just as Mr. Asquith’s | 
Government had to be sure that public opinion was J 
behind them when they declared war upon Germany, 
and that Parliament would at once ratify and support 
the proceeding. Even in peace time, although the 
German is not ostensibly and formally a system of 
government by the Committee of the majority of the 
Reichstag, yet it is necessary for Government, by party 
combinations, and by concessions, not always easy or 
successful, to obtain the necessary support in that Assem- 
bly. A Chancellor has lately been sacrificed to the 
opinion of the Reichstag and nation, just as Prime Minis- 
ters have been in England and in France. 

It is well to understand the meaning of the words 
which we use. If the German system is autocracy, it is 
not autocracy in the old sense, but in a new sense. It 
no longer means complete sovereign power vested in one 
man, “ himself-power,” to translate the Greek word 
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literally. In its very modern use, it means, apparently, 
the kind of power which is vested, for the term of his 
office, in the President of the United States. Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson is the modern type of Autocrat, but, and this 
of course makes a vast difference, by grace of the people, 
and fora short period. Wilhelm II. has a very similar posi- 
tion in his nation, but it is for life, and by right of birth. 
When we say that we are fighting against Autocracy 
we evidently do not mean that we are fighting against 
the principle embodied in the American system. What 
then are we fighting ? We are fighting against the system 
under which an hereditary monarch, although he cannot 
ass a law, or raise a shilling without the consent of 
Sadiemee, does act as permanent chief for life of the 
executive, and is also chief of the army and navy. In 
other words we are fighting, not against the system of 
Louis XIV, or Napoleon, or the Russian Tsar, but against 
the system which prevailed in England until the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, at any rate. The earlier Kings of England 
held very nearly the position now held by Wilhelm II. 
They were, therefore, autocrats in the modern though 
not in the earlier, or, I think, more correct, meaning of 
the word. They could not pass laws or raise money 
without the consent of Parliament, but they claimed to 
be, and were, actually the working heads of the executive 
government, the army and the navy. ‘That was exactly 
the difficulty. They could not, like a modern Prime 
Minister, resign when their policy became unpopular. 
The King could not retire into private life, saddened by 
loss of power and salary but flavoured by opposition. To 
effect a change of government the King had to be 
removed by force of arms, and usually put to death. 
Hence the fates of Edward II, Richard II, Henry VI, 
Charles I, James II. At last the practical English genius, 
assisted by the stupidity and ignorance of the first two 
Georges, devised, instead of this cumbrous method, the 
truly ingenious plan by which dignity was divorced from 
power, and it became possible to change the real Govern- 
ment without overthrowing the King. 
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This invention of the abstract, yet concrete, separate 
Entity, called “the King’s Government,” really was a 
stroke of genius. It still is above the understanding of 
quite simple people. I have known people within fifty 
miles of London who evidently were not aware of it. 
Some years ago there was a troublesome question as to 
the frontier of Abyssinia and Somaliland. A Foreign 
Office agent in Abyssinia wrote home to suggest that 
King Edward should be asked to sign a personal letter to 
the King of Abyssinia, for, said he, “ the King of Abyssinia 
understands very well what a King is, but he cannot 
understand what “‘ His Majesty’s Government is.” The 
Colonial Office keeps in its varied stock a deliciously simple 
style, in which, for the same reason, the King sometimes 
addresses African Chiefs. 

George III, who was slow of apprehension, never did 
understand that the old system had been subtly changed . 
by Walpole and the Whigs. He actually did think it his 
duty to control the course of affairs, with Lord North as 
his Bethmann-Hollweg. The Americans perceived this, 
and in public documents styled him a “tyrant.” Even 
Queen Victoria held to the idea that she should have 
the final voice in foreign policy and military and naval 
affairs. She felt that errors of her Ministers were a 
personal discredit to her. Once, when she was quite 
right and her Ministers quite wrong, in the Khartoum 
business, she wrote to one of them: ‘“‘ Ministers, if they 
make mistakes, can resign. The Queen cannot resign.” 
She felt that she had to remain there, and bear the 
consequences. 

The Whig doctrine, however, prevailed, and power was 
as much separated from dignity in the State as it had 
been still earlier in the National Church, and thus was 
established the great existing difference between the 
constitutions of England and Germany.. The modern 
German is the old English system. In order to make 
Germany as much a “ democratic ”’ country as England, 
all that is necessary is that the Kaiser should ask the 
leader of the majority in the Reichstag to form a Cabinet 
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and then should leave the conduct of affairs to that 
Cabinet. We are fighting, so far as ** autocracy” and 
*‘ democracy ” are concerned, for the principles practically 
secured by the Whigs of 1688, and against the old Tory 
creed of the Patriot Prince, stated by Bolingbroke. It was, 
half seriously, revived by Disraeli in his earlier novels, and 
there was just a suggestion of the creed in practice when 
he obtained for the Queen the title of Empress of India. 

Sidonia, the wise, in Disraeli’s novel, says to the young 
Coningsby : 

“‘ The tendency of advanced civilization is in truth to 
pure Monarchy. Monarchy is indeed a government which 
requires a high degree of civilization for its full develop- 
ment. It needs the support of free laws and manners, 
and of a widely diffused intelligence. Your House of 
Commons, that has absorbed all other powers in the 
State, will, in all probability, fall more rapidly than it 
rose. Public opinion has a more direct, a more compre- 
hensive, a more efficient organ for its utterance than a 
body of men sectionally chosen. The printing-press 
absorbs in a great degree the duties of the Sovereign, the 
Priest, the Parliament ; it controls, it educates, it dis- 
cusses. ‘That public opinion, when it acts, would appear 
in the form of one who has no class interests.” 

And Coningsby, retailing the Sidonian wisdom to his 
college friend, says : 

*“‘ Parliamentary representation was the device of a 
ruder age, to which it was admirably adapted, when there 
was a leading class in the community, but it exhibits 
many signs of decrepitude. It is controlled by a system 
of representation more vigorous and comprehensive, 
which absorbs its duties, and fulfils them more efficiently, 
and in which discussion is pursued on fairer terms, and 
often with more depth and information. . . . If we are 
forced to revolutions, let us propose to our consideration 
the idea of a free monarchy, established on fundamental 
laws, itself the apex of a vast pile of municipal and local 
governments, ruling an educated people, represented by 
a free and intellectual Press.” 
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Much later, in 1879, doctrines of this kind were 
seriously set forth in a powerful article in the Quarterly 
Review, entitled “ ‘The Crown and the Constitution.” 
Lord Beaconsfield was then Prime Minister. The late 
Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, leading the 
Liberal Opposition, thought it worth while to notice 
these tendencies in a speech, made in Scotland. 

** What,” he asked, ‘* would be the feelings and reflec- 
tions of those early political reformers in Scotland, to 
whom I have referred, if they could learn that now, in the 
latter days of the Nineteenth Century, doubts are openly 
expressed of the merits of their system, that we are 
invited to go back to first principles, and discover by 
what combination the rival principles of force and opinion 
can be brought into harmony ; that we are told that party 
government is an excrescence due to the unnatural con- 
duct of German Sovereigns which constituted a temporary 
eclipse of the Crown; that, in fact, the representative 
element has already nearly disappeared, and that by the 
Reform Act of 1832 the Sovereign was once more brought 
into direct personal contact with his subjects in a govern- 
ment resting almost entirely on opinion; and, finally, 
that it can be proved from reason and experience that a 
House of Commons elected on the principle of numerical 
representation is utterly unqualified for the functions 
which its flatterers would thrust upon it, those functions 
being not only to decide on the direction of its internal 
interests, but to originate and control the course of foreign 
policy ? When such doctrines can be gravely put for- 
ward, it seems to me that the future may have in store 
for us issues to be decided not less momentous than any 
which may have had to be decided by our forefathers.” 

No doubt, the future always does have such issues, 
because the world obstinately continues to change. Lord 
Beaconsfield certainly did believe in government from 
above downwards, in the supreme importance of foreign 
and imperial affairs, and in the conduct of those affairs 
by expert statesmen, and not by democratic committees. 
He much admired the Austrian Prince Metternich, who, 
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he said, “‘ talked divinely ”—Metternich, the type of man 
that was satanic to sentimentalists like Shelley, or Swin- 
burne, or Mazzini. But a change has taken place in the 
position of the House of Commons, a diminution of its 
powers, due to the expansion of the British Empire on 
the one side, and, on the other, the rise of national spirit 
in the several Provinces of the Empire. The great 
Dominions are now quite free from any control by the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom ; Ireland and India 
tend to become so. It looks as though the control of 
foreign and trade affairs, and perhaps the organization 
of military and naval forces, may eventually pass to an 
Imperial Council not unlike the German Bundesrath, 
while the control of all domestic affairs, social and indus- 
trial legislation, will pass to provincial legislatures and 
governments in England, Scotland, Ireland. What then, 
if you please, will be the rdéle left for the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom ? 

And where will rest the Government ? Can it con- 
tinue to rest in the hands of a committee of the Houses 
of Parliament, with the leader of a party majority of the 
House of Commons in the chair? This system, which, 
on the whole, dates from the Whig Revolution of 1688, 
has already half-vanished in the War. Many members 
of the present Lloyd-Georgian administration have been 
appointed not because they were capable, or prominent 
at least, members of the Lords or Commons, but because 
they were, or were supposed to be, capable men, and ex- 
perts on various lines, although not in Parliament. Seats 
in the House of Commons, or peerages, have been given 
to new ministers who never before were, or thought of 
being, in Parliament, or in politics even. In three years 
we have approached, at express speed, far nearer to the 
American and German systems of Government, and the 
Nineteenth Century is in this respect almost as distant as 
the Seventeenth. It will be curious if we emerge from 
the war with a Germanized system, and the Germans 
with an Anglicized. Or, will these two kindred nations 
meet at a half-way house, which is neither one system 
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nor the other. Or are we leaving behind us the old aristo- 
cratic Republic, in royal robes, which succeeded to the 
real governing monarchy, and entering upon the period 
of the Empire, like the Romans in days of Augustus ? 

As royal power has declined in one way, the importance 
of the Crown has risen in another. General Smuts, in a 
recent speech, pointed out the reason. It is due to the 
great extension and increased self-consciousness of the 
British Empire. ‘The King of England is “ British Em- 

eror”’ in fact though not in name. More than ever 
before the Monarchy is of value to hold together an 
empire consisting of so many races, languages, religions, 
degrees of civilization ranging from cultivated Londoners 
or Canadians to the simplest barbarians of Africa. It is 
the one, and the only, point to which all lines converge 
from all parts of these vast domains. Every individual in 
the Empire has this one thing in common with the rest, 
his relation to the Crown. An empire like the British 
could no more hold together without this centre than a 
world-wide Church like the Catholic could hold together 
without its centre in the occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. 
It does not, however, follow that the British Monarchy 
must be hereditary, any more than the Papacy is here- 
ditary. Hereditary monarchy has not by any means been 
a universal institution. It is a Germanic idea, and is not 
easily compatible with the exercise of real power by 
monarchs, or even always, perhaps, with the maintenance 
of dignity divorced from power. It is not inconceivable, 
although it is not probable, that, in some distant future, 
the British Emperor may be elected for life by a Council 
representing the various Governments of the Empire, and 
be enthroned as such under a royal name in Westminster 
Abbey. In this way the royal line would be secured against 
the degeneration which, in past history, has so often come 
to royal families. Then this ruler might be real head of 
the Imperial Council. London might still be the central 
seat of the Imperial Government ; England may be 
the Home Diocese, or metropolitan province ; but the 
British Emperor would not of necessity be a native of 
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these islands, any more than the Pope is of necessity an 
Italian. 

The British Empire lives, moves, and has its being in two 
spheres. One is that of the self-governing Dominions, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. These 
are allied nations, only linked formally to this country by 
having the same relation to the Imperial Crown. Their 
Governments meet as equals in voluntary Council. In 
the other sphere are vast territories in Asia and Africa, 
containing a much larger population. These last popula- 
tions are certainly governed autocratically, in the modern 
sense of that word, for supreme decisions rest in the hands 
of persons not elected by, or formally responsible to, their 
own populations. In the last resort supreme power rests 
in the block of buildings in Whitehall which contains the 
Indian and Colonial Offices, and in a room over the way 
on the ground floor of 10, Downing Street, $S.W. But 
it is an autocratic rule exercised by men who are respon- 
sible to, that is, can be dismissed by, the electorate of this 
self-governing country. When the Earl of Lytton, in 
1880, resigned the Vice-royalty of India, it was not 
because his Afghan policy was visibly disapproved of by 
the population of India, but because it was disapproved 
of, and would be reversed by, the new Government just 
placed in power, mainly for reasons not connected with 
India, by the people of the United Kingdom, thousands 
of miles away. When his successor was appointed it was 
not to satisfy the people of India, but to carry out the 
policy of the new British Cabinet. 

Here, in form, the King makes the laws with the 
assent and consent of Parliament, and, in reality, Parlia- 
ment makes the laws, and the King signs them. It is 
hardly realized what important legislation British Minis- 
ters make, “on their own,” without any mention of it in 
Parliament, and the King signs, for regions outside these 
islands. Constitutions are continually being made, or 
amended, by Letters Patent, or, usually now, Orders in 
Council, for the non-self-governing Dominions in Africa 


and elsewhere. The Colonial Office has in stock forms of 
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constitution varying from the most simple provision for 
a newly-acquired barbarous country, to an up-to-date 
constitution such as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government bestowed upon the Transvaal. They can 
be adapted to any circumstances by a skilled draftsman 
at very short notice. 

The dignity of the Crown has risen, and its importance 
and significance as the centre of imperial rule and alliance 
are rising fast. Meanwhile the power, in definite action, 
of the Monarch has declined. But this power seems to be 
rather in abeyance than dead. It is a very great thing to 
have the right of signature, without which no formal 
document of high State consequence is valid. A king 
who was strong and able, not satisfied with merely cere- 
monial and philanthropic functions, ambitious and yet 
cautious, might, without risk to himself, use this power 
in many ways for the benefit of national and imperial 
interests, especially in the matter of appointments to 
great posts at home or abroad, and in the allotment of 
all honours. In these matters a Prime Minister is often 
deflected from the path of strict reason by party and 
friendship considerations. If the King should object to 
sign an appointment of an Indian Viceroy, or Colonial 
Governor, or Ambassador, or Judge or Bishop, or an 
honour, the Prime Minister would not make the thing 

ublic by his resignation unless he had a very strong case 
indeed, and might often really be glad to have a sound 
reason for not obliging political supporters. A King 
who avoided the dangerous and ostentatious speeches of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, and was content to exercise power 
behind the scenes, might have very real power indeed. 
A wise old Jesuit once remarked : “ It is astonishing how 
much a man can do in the world if he will only let other 
people have the credit of it.” A King of England, like 
an official, or private secretary, has the greatest oppor- 
tunities in this way. But he must believe in himself as a 
King, and not be afraid of Ministers. That is a condition 


non. 
onarchies, or Aristocracies, or Churches, which cease 
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to believe in themselves are near their fall, for then no 
one will believe in them. Who can believe in men who 
do not believe in themselves? Why should one? St. 
Peter walked over the lake until his faith failed him. But 
no man, except a fool, can really believe in himself unless 
he believes that he is an instrument of Divine Providence. 
Even Napoleon believed in this, under another form of 
words. For he believed in Destiny and his Star. As St. 
Augustine said of Fatalists, “‘ Let them keep their opinions 


but mend their language.” 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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ADVANCE AMERICA!’ 


“Some time in the dim future it may be that all the 
English-speaking peoples will be able to unite in some kind 
of confederacy.””—THEODORE RooseEvELtT, 1896. 

“* If there 1s to be in the coming century a great battle of 
Armageddon, once more in Europe against the Huns, we can 
no more help taking our part with the hosts of freedom than 
we can help educating our children, building our churches or 
maintaining the rights of the individual.”—Pror. A. B. 
Hart, 

“To advocate international laissez-faire now is to speak 
a counsel of LIPPMANN, I9Q14. 

“* No nation can any longer remain neutral as against any 
wilful disturbance of the peace of the world.”—Woovrow 


Witson, 1916. 


many, and to her own self, the United States is a 
great and portentous problem. ‘This was so especi- 
ally during the first two years of war, when admitted 
guides disputed whether she was pro-German or pro-Ally, 
and the only destiny that a majority of her children could 
agree upon was that she had no destiny. The Monroe 
doctrine was strained in order to convey to outsiders that 
America was the outside of the world, that the hemisphere 
was hermetical, and that the great unworried, unwearied, 
unwarrior continent must fulfil her manifest or hidden 
destiny, unentangled by Europe. 

This was described as pro-Americanism. And yet this 
Americanism, which passionately demanded moral and 
industrial neutrality, was not the original Americanism 
which in a century had multiplied its acreage by ten, which 
had never hesitated to penetrate by force into territory 

* History of the American People, By Woodrow Wilson; The United States 
as a World Power, By Archibald Cary Coolidge ; A Century of American Diplo- 
macy, By John W. Foster; America’s New Possessions, By Murat Halstead ; 
The Stakes of Diplomacy, By Walter Lippmann; Drift and Mastery, By 
Walter Lippmann; The English-speaking Peoples, By George Louis Beer ; 
American History told by Contemporaries, By Albert Bushnell Hart ; American 


Ideals, By Theodore Roosevelt; Life of Fohn Hay, By William Roscoe 
Thayer. 
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possessed by red or white men, and which in its imperial 
revival during the Spanish War was to conquer islands 
outside the scope of President Monroe. America’s ex- 
pansion can be traced from the day she cut adrift from 
Westminster to the day when she sent her legions into 
Europe. No sooner were the revolting Colonies free from 
European imperialism than they set about an American 
variant. They obeyed the white instinct and pushed in 
every direction, conquering and to conquer. Repelled 
from Lower Canada, they acquired Indiana and Missis- 
sippi. Most important, they purchased Louisiana from 
Napoleon. The diplomacy was odd. Jefferson, much as 
he hated England, saw that the United States must buy 
her backdoor, New Orleans, or “marry ourselves to the 
British fleet and nation.” Napoleon, to prevent any- 
thing falling to England, pressed the whole province on 
the Americans. The effect was amazing. It led directly 
| to the plucking of the ripe Floridas from the rotting 
ih trunk of Spain, to the annexation of the Texan Republic, 

| and to the subsequent winning of the West. “ It fixed 
our destiny as a great world power, the effects of which we 
are to-day just beginning to realize,” wrote John Foster 


in 1900. 

The great annexations were made in obedience to the 
law that the United States could not be hemmed in from 
her natural outlets. ‘‘ We do not need Quebec while we 
have New York” (Hart). The United States was organic, 
not static, though her organism was not sound until she 
swept away slavery. In a single fight Houston’s six hun- 
dred frontiersmen took Texas, a larger territory than the 
German Empire. The seizure of the capital of Mexico 
won the Pacific coast. The winning of the West was all 
imperial dream and romance. Pioneers and Mormons did 
the work which traders and missionaries combine to do for 
European expansion. ‘The American advanced remorse- 
lessly, driving the unfit before him, the Indian and the 
bison, the Spaniard and the elk. However democratic he 
was in the cultured East, in the unfettered West he was 
an Imperialist. He divided the West much as the Euro- 
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pean Powers have divided Africa. ‘The Indian paid the 
penalty of attaching a sentimental instead of an industrial 
value to the scenery. He was pushed when he sat at 
peace and suppressed when he rose in war. He was 
treated by the Government with a mixture of benevolence 
and baseness. Only Catholics and Methodists seemed to 
consider he had a soul. Religion, which had preceded 
American expansion, kept pace with it. Wherever the 
United States has made her way, there the Church has 
been waiting to soften and sanctify her work. 

During the Civil War the redman drew breath and the 
French entered Mexico. At its conclusion the pressure 
west was renewed, and Maximilian sacrificed to the 
manes of Monroe. Alaska was purchased from Russia and 
Seward even laid eyes on Greenland. The home demesne 
was complete. ‘The United States settled down to enjoy 
her expansion with a sense of isolation and immunity from 
far-off unhappy things in Europe, strengthened by the 
Monroe corollary that America needed no second dose of 
European civilization. One of the permanent pivots of 
history, the Monroe doctrine was defined by Mr Roose- 
velt as “forbidding European encroachment on American 
soil;”? and, by Mr. Lippmann twenty years later, as a 
pledge that “‘ this hemisphere was not to be made part of 
the stakes of diplomacy.” ‘The doctrine was not anti- 
British. It was the first branch of conciliation proffered 
to England. Monroe foresaw that, sooner or later, 
England must take her place with the European monarchs 
or with the United States, with despotism or with liberty. 
With one or the other English diplomacy flirted for 
nearly a hundred years before coming to what should 
have seemed an obvious conclusion. America supplied 
retardations ; for, oddly enough, though the Ameri- 
can policy was philo-British, the tradition was bitterly 
opposite. On this dilemma foreign diplomacy has often 
gone astray, particularly in the case of Germany. This 
tradition had made the United States friendly towards 
Napoleon, for England remained the bogey. ‘ Without a 
tyrant to attack,” says Mr. Lippmann, “an immature 
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democracy is always somewhat bewildered.” Americans 
could not abuse in French, and Napoleon had never levied 
a tax on their tea, so they inclined against England in 
her struggle for life. Mr. Wilson wrote in his History: 
‘“‘ Napoleon was the enemy of the civilized world, had 
been America’s own enemy in disguise, and had thrown 
off the disguise. England’s policy had cut America to 
the quick and had become intolerable, and it did not 
lessen America’s exasperation that that policy had been 
a measure of war against the Corsican, not against her.” 
Substituting the Brandenburger for the Corsican and 
recalling the friction over the blockade a year ago, gives 
the exact historical parallel with which Wilson the histor- 
ian was called upon to deal as history-maker himself. 
After the Civil War America had less stomach for 
expansion. ‘The Senate would not allow Seward to annex 
St. Thomas, or President Grant San Domingo, on which 
he had set his heart. The time seemed passed when 
America could take the initiative as she did among the 
nations against the Barbary pirates. Yet the Monroe re- 
sponsibilities required order in Mexico, freedom in Cuba, 
and peace in South America. Secretary Blaine interfered 
in the strife between Chile and Peru, protesting against 
“the forced transfer of territory.” Hence originated 
much dreaming about Pan-Americanism, which developed 
later into an excuse for neglect of Europeanism. While 
Cuba lay in subjection, the Pan-American conscience 
could not rest. Already it was realized that Cuba and 
Hawaii were strategic points, but home feeling would only 
permit interference in the guise of humanitarianism. 
Gradually Washington awoke to duties and destinies in 
the Caribbean and Pacific Seas. A peripatetic police 
visited Haiti and San Domingo in emergencies. In Samoa, 
Bismarck received what was really his first repulse, when 
the United States measured up to his squadron with ship 
for ship. A typhoon obliterated the material of a duel, 
and Samoa was subjected to the control of three nations. 
King Malietoa is described as “‘ too upright for the Ger- 
mans,’ who began to plot against him. However, the 
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administration of a Vermont lawyer tempered with the 
companionship of R. L. Stevenson afforded a régime which 
made the subsequent full control of the Germans bitter 
to the natives. Hawaii was another insular problem. 
Under President Harrison, the American minister annexed 
the Islands on the deposition of the Queen. President 
Cleveland came into office and withdrew the American 
flag ; but destiny was otherwise manifest. ‘The war with 
Spain led to the annexation of Hawaii as the doorstep to 
the Pacific. It seemed as though the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic had played their part in the drama of history and 
that the future world-struggle was shaping itself upon the 
Pacific. In 1854, Secretary Seward had prophesied that 
its shores were “ destined to become the chief theatre 
of events in the world’s great hereafter.”” ‘Two powers 
showed themselves feverishly anxious for bases and coaling- 
stations—the United States and Germany. A third in 
the background, no less feverish, said nothing. 

The real entry of America into Weltpolitic had come 
with the war against Spain. For half a century Cuba had 
lain like Lazarus at the gates of America. A time came 
when her sores became noisome, and President McKinley 
decided to intervene, Congress disclaiming “‘ any dispo- 
sition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control.” As in the case of the Great War, the 
American people were divided. As many tried to avert 
as to precipitate hostility, which, however, was duly 
declared and summarily finished. Not of her political 
foresight, or by her popular will, the Republic found 
herself possessed of the entire Philippine Archipelago, 
Porto Rico, and Guam. The Imperialists, who had 
crowed when Alaska gave the Stars and Stripes some 
additional hours of sunlight, were intoxicated by their 
triumph. Murat Halstead gave vent to the eagle’s top- 
note: ‘* We took our place among the highest and fore- 
most. Neither during the war in the waters and on the 
shores of the two Indies, one of which Columbus dis- 
covered while dreaming of the other, nor while peace- 
making was going on in Paris, could Spain find help to aid 
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her.” Nevertheless the negotiations taught the United 
States that she had no friend on the Continent either, 
while those who had eyes to see could discern that she 
had an incipient enemy in Germany, and a possible ally 
in England. Germany was bitterly disappointed at the 
permanent loss of Cuba and the Philippines from the 
field of potential culture. It will never be known whether 
Admiral Diederichs came to Manila Bay with secret orders 
to pick up the Philippines, but of his aggressiveness there 
could be no doubt. Before Dewey left Hong-Kong for 
Manila he received a personal warning from Prince 
Henry to behave properly ! 

Meantime President McKinley kept an even keel, 
claiming “no nation was ever more fortunate in war or 
more honourable in negotiations for peace.” McKinley 
felt he was justified by the American conscience and by 
the approval of civilization. ‘The new possessions were a 
true trust, and the United States had shown herself a 
Lochinvar among the nations. ‘The consequences of such 
a war could not be avoided or anticipated. They had to 
be met. The Pacificists were much disturbed. Wendell 
Phillips had protested against the Pacific Railway as 
an encroachment on the Indians, and to Bryan it seemed 
that the United States had bought the right to “ con- 

uer ” the Philippines ; for, as in the case of California, 
the Government had paid conscience-money to Spain. 
The taking of the Philippines drew from Bryan an impas- 
sioned appeal to Moses, to awake and restore the moral 
law. This drew from one representative the typical 
American comment that Moses “ died on an expedition 
to exterminate the nations of Canaan.” Corresponding 
to the Little Englanders were the Lesser Americans. 
Then there were German Americans, like Carl Schurtz, 
who wished to decline the Philippines as entailing British 
ae “¢ British friendship is a good thing to have, 

ut not so good a thing to need.” All over the world 
Germans felt that German interests had not been served. 
It was curious that Mr. Carnegie could not see that his 
attacks on American Imperialism were inconsistent with 
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his hope of an Anglo-American Alliance. It was through 
consequences from the former that the latter was most 
likely to come. Secretary Olney, Lord Salisbury’s 
antagonist over Venezuela, wrote: ‘“‘ Except for Great 
Britain’s countenance we should almost certainly never 
have got the Philippines.” But the obligations they 
brought proved a puzzle. New territories of the United 
States are parts, not possessions. Hawaii enjoys the 
Constitution and is represented in Congress; but the 
Philippines were neither an addition to the States nor 
wholly a conquest, for the rights of Spain were bought 
out as generously as those of the Friars. 

The United States had entered on a new path of res- 

onsibility, which found vent in the Open Door for China. 
~— benevolent, the policy entailed an expedition. 
It was a long, long way from Bryan’s Nebraska to the 
Summer Palace at Pekin. The unrest and uncertainty 
of the decade preceding the war had vanished. The 
“‘ enlarged mental and moral vision”’ Olney had looked 
for came to pass. Whether she willed it, or whether she 
was even conscious of it, America had become interna- 
tional in foreign as well as in domestic matters. Her 
foreign relations at the close of the Spanish War were 
brilliantly described by Mr. Dooley, the Catholic Mark 
Twain, with an irony that was not lost on well-informed 
readers: “* The friendship of this country with Germany 
planted in Samoa and nourished at Manila has grown to 
such a point as to satisfy the most critical German- 
American ! With England we are on such terms as must 
please every Canadian, but not on any such terms as 
would make any Irishman think we are on such terms as 
we ought not to be.” ‘The stuff and spice of foreign 
affairs were contained in this. At the same time Secre- 
tary Hay was writing: ‘“‘ The Emperor is nervously 
anxious to be on good terms with us, on his own terms 
bien entendu.” Owing to the Boer War there had arisen 
“a mad-dog hatred of England,” from which Germany 
was trying to profit. Hay’s efforts to buy the Danish 
West Indies were always defeated by German influence in 
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the Danish Parliament. Besides, the Hamburg-American 
Line were preparing the way in St. Thomas for occupa- 
tion. Not until this war could America purchase them. 
To obtain a port threatening the Panama Canal from the 
Santa Margarita Islands, Germany induced England, then 
without an ally, and Italy, her own ally, to join in threat- 
ening Venezuela. England retired owing to the clamour 
at home, but Germany fastened her ships on her prey. 
Some years previously Roosevelt had written that the 
Monroe doctrine would be asserted “‘if Germany sought 
to acquire Cuba from Spain, or St. Thomas from the 
Danes.” He was now President, and he gave the German 
Ambassador what amounted to a secret ultimatum. For 
the second time, German ships were discomfited before 
Admiral Dewey. England’s part as a screen in the affair 
is best forgotten. 

To smooth matters, Prince Henry was sent on a mis- 
sion to the United States, where he was good-naturedly 
received as an Imperial curiosity. His objects remained 
a discreet secret, but he was doubtless sent to adjust what 
Bismarck considered the greatest political fact of modern 
times; “‘ the inherited and permanent fact that North 
America speaks English.” A strong pro-German and anti- 
British movement was inaugurated. Harvard received 
a Teutonic Museum. A strenuous and silent struggle 
followed in diplomacy, whether the Imperial and aggres- 
sive side of America could be directed against England, 
the traditional enemy, or against Germany, the political 
opponent. England hadalreadyseenthe necessity of making 
renunciations, and even of jettisoning interests, toavoid any 
suicidal clash with America. Curiously enough, Germany 
could not harass England without bringing her nearer to 
America. German efforts to acquire colonies in South 
America were checked by the Monroe doctrine and the 
British Fleet, and it was difficult to discern where the 
silent opposition of each began and ended, so subtle was 
their conjunction. But the United States, while pro- 
fessing benevolent admiration, was at the same time 
blocking the entire scope of Germany’s commercial and 
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political aims in South America. Yet the United States 
was unarmed and pacific, while England, which was 
neither, could not be brought to book. Unaggressively 
the United States has taken over the finances of Haiti 
and Nicaragua to keep out German creditors. In Igr1, 
Maximilian Harden had foresight enough to write: 
“Great Britain and North America tend to form a 
community of interests. On the two oceans the Anglo- 
Saxons group themselves together in unity of will.” 

The approach of England to America, however natural, 
called forth remonstrance from an old-fashioned patriotism 
which cannot be suspected of being pro-German. The 
time-honoured plea lay in Washington’s Farewell Address 
stating : ‘* It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” It is 
generally forgotten that he added, ‘‘ We may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 
Provided England was on the side of liberty, Jefferson did 
not flinch from the prospect of “ fighting once more side 
by side in the same cause.” What, then, is the common 
strand to the two systems? Admiral Mahan noticed 
*‘ that singular combination of two essential but opposing 
factors of individual freedom with subjection to law” in 
both. Federalism is no doubt both the salvation of 
America and England’s only prospect of holding her 
Empire. Federation proves the happy way out between 
independence and disruption on the one hand, and sub- 
jugation and union on the other. The two Common- 
wealths are sufficiently akin to co-operate on equality and 
parity of terms. The future looms in theirlap. They can 
control the world’s supplies of gold, tin, copper, cotton, 
rubber, and wool. If a Germanic bloc is to lie across 
Europe, skirted only by a Latin bloc in the West and by a 
shifting Slavdom in the East, the world’s one safety will 
be an Anglo-Saxon bloc riveted by a Celtic bloc across the 
Atlantic. 

The completion of the Panama Canal was the climax 
of American Imperialism, and as such appealed to the 


American people. It doubled the value of the fleet and 
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it was a mystic fulfilment of the dream of Columbus, who 
had once desired to sail West to the East Indies. Land no 
longer barred the equatorial route! In the thought of 
Young America the theme became discernible that America 
was striking into the vortex of the world. A conscience 
was forming itself toward all struggling and backward 
peoples. In the old days an American war vessel was sent 
to bring Kossuth from Turkey and another to convey 
food to Ireland, but these were only picturesque incidents. 
The United States began seriously to protest against the 
treatment of Jews in Russia and Roumania. Appearances, 
under reservation, were made at the conferences at The 
Hague and at Algeciras. Still, the United States shrank 
from becoming partner or dealer with countries that were 
a law unto themselves, and she tried to remain in conse- 
quence a land unto herself. Like England, she developed 
an isolation theory, though she did not qualify ‘it as 
glorious.” England’s isolation broke down before Ed- 
wardian diplomacy. ‘The United States clung during two 
years of general war to Olney’s equation that “ Ameri- 
can non-intervention in Europe” and “ European non- 
intervention in America” were correlative. But like 
most mathematical dicta it broke down in practice; and, 
as Mr. Beer confesses : “‘ The United States cannot es- 
cape a certain degree of negative responsibility for the 
deplorable chaos into which civilization has fallen.” 
Whence this feeling of responsibility ? Denied by many 
good Americans, it has been strong enough to draw a 
sigh of relief from the country at large when finally cast 
into the war. The country has not only been expanding 
outside her natural bounds, but, within, she has long been 
tossing, travailing, experimenting, and rejecting. Her 
own colossal clockwork has troubled her. Other countries 
build colonies. America has built Trusts that have been 
imperial in their way, and have been ruled by men called 
“‘ Kings.” ‘Trusts, like Empires, can be beneficial to 
those under them, but they can be despotic and ruthless. 
The Kings of Trusts in America are attacked, as Colonial 
rulers and magnates like Cecil Rhodes and Governor 
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Eyre, have been attacked in England. They are 
arraigned like Warren Hastings, rightly and wrongly. 
No doubt the Oil Trust can be made to look like an 
ugly octopus, but it squirts cheap oil. No doubt Rocke- 
feller sits at its head like some dyspeptic Thor, whose 
right lay in his strength and ability, but he showed 
America the Imperial lines on which big things like a 
Panama Canal could be built. Anti-Trust laws often 
look as stupid and petty as anti-imperial and pro- 
aboriginal societies; for Trusts can be benevolent in 
their power. American Churches are run on business. 
lines and the greatest of them, the Catholic Church, has 
taken the dimension and autocracy of a Trust. The 
Philippines were organized as a Trust. When he 
thinks on a large scale, the American thinks in terms 
of Trust. He sees the British Empire working as a 
beneficial Trust, to which he has no wish to belong, 
but which he is prepared to back against the predatory 
Prussian Trust. He is deprecatory of Irish Government, 
but Mr. Lippmann takes the trouble to praise English 
tule in Nigeria, which acts “ without thwarting its 
native growth or destroying its local integrity.” Ameri- 
cans have learnt to distinguish between Empires as well 
as between Trusts. Responsibility came to attach itself 
to big business in a way that never troubled the earlier 
trader, and in time responsibility entered into interna- 
tional affairs. ‘The American conscience took to itself first 
Pan-Americanism and then undertook Inter-hemispheral 
relations, first with notes and secondly with bayonets. ' 
Mr. Lippmann was one of those who noticed that Mr. 
Wilson was moving toward the higher trend, toward the 
big business of the world. Mr. Bryan, he wrote, was 
defending, pathetically enough, “ the old and simple life 
of America, a life that was doomed by the great organi- 
zation that had come into the world”; but “‘ Woodrow 
Wilson at least knows that there is a new world.” In Mr. 
Wilson’s own History are to be found the germs of events 
and policies for ever to be associated with his name. Of 
the Steel Trust he had written: ‘‘Steel had become the 
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structural stuff of the modern world. Commanding its 
manufacture, America might command the economic for- 
tunes of the world.” And its martial fortunes as well! It 
was this facility in steel that was to connect America with 
the world war. After dispensing for two years the stuff 
of Death, it became her manifest destiny to keep the soul 
of Europe alive by her own intervention. 

Mr. Wilson closed his last and fifth volume by hoping 
for a new era when it would be possible to “ make law 
the instrument, not of justice merely, but also of social 
progress.” He was doubtless thinking of the Trusts in 
theory, but in practice he was to apply it to the Central 
Powers in the day when the historian was to be called from 
his desk to climb on to the knees of the gods. 


SHANE LESLIE. 
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"T Ti Catholic Social Guild (London) has reprinted 
The Pope’s Peace Note, and Cardinal Bourne 
nonsuits such newspapers as made haste to attribute 
the inspiration of the Note to German and to Austrian 
influence : “ ‘To anyone who has the privilege of knowing 
the present Supreme Pontiff this attribution is charac- 
terized by absurdity.” Let us add that, on the face of 
it, the charge dismisses itself. The Times, for example, 
in treating the German Chancellor’s recent speech about 

eace, swept it aside because it was silent about Belgium. 
That silence, it said, was sinister in its significance of 
German policy, and that was rightly said. Belgium 
was, and is, the test—a test Germany criminally evades. 
Impossible, then, that a few days later the Pope’s scheme 
of a restored Belgium should be a German inspiration. 
Serious men will agree that the issues of peace and war 
are too momentous even materially, and are far too in- 
timately matters of morals, for treatment as haphazard 
asthat. Onone other point also serious people—Catholics 
in other words—will be happily at one. The Pope, in 
showing, as not all Popes have shown, that he seeks 
peace and pursues it, has vastly added to the assets of 
Catholicism—of Christianity. He has cared—and he has 
dared. In addressing the secular heads of nations he 
binds no consciences. But he loosens and enlarges all 
Catholic hearts. If that is not so, if men remain unmoved, 
or only little moved, by such an Appeal as the Pope’s, then 
at last must we forgo all mitigations of human ills, and 


end on the lines— 
Love, hide thy face 


From man’s unpardonable race ! 


When President Wilson, viewing the strife from afar 
and with an aloofness that we could not share and could 
not bear (nor now can he), spoke of the combatants as he 
might of two boys at scrimmage for they scarce know 
what. the conscience of England suffered an affront. Be 
sure England had not entered with a light heart on a 
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contest which she loathed and in which she had nothing 
to gain but the glory of showing that an unprovoked war 
of aggression could no longer be tolerated in the world. 
‘War upon war ” was the watchword. Nor a vain one 
either ; for the keeping of solemn Treaties, such as that 
which made Belgium inviolate, is the essential preliminary 
in any scheme of world-concord. It was the England of 
idealism, not the England of greed or of envy or of 
emulation, that made this amazing sacrifice, and it was 
that idealism which was wounded by the word of equality 
spoken of her and of her adversary. Protest against that 
unjust jumble of six of one and half-a-dozen of the other 
was raised with one accord—nowhere, as we well remem- 
ber, more fitly or more cogently than by the hand of a 
Jesuit Father in the Month. President Wilson unlearned 
that erring arithmetic; America is summed up with us 
and with our European allies—the miracle of the War. 
When, therefore, the Holy Father, coming, as he openly 
declares, in the guise of a man of affairs to address other 
men of affairs, cleans the slate, and gets at once, not to 
the justices of 1914 but to the miseries of 1917, the old 
wound, for which there can be no cautery, has seemed 
to be reopened. But it is not, and cannot be, that Right 
and Wrong are out of the reckoning—only that they seem 
to him incapable of adjustment between adversaries who, 
in the smoke of battle, cannot see the heavens. If, there- 
fore, the reception of his Appeal in England has fallen 
short of his expectation, he and we may yet count it as 
something surely gained that this whole population, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, turns to him as a 
moralist first and always. They do not count him among 
the Diplomatists—and Heaven be thanked for that. 
However blindly paid, this then is a spontaneous tribute 
that must assuage some of the grief to which he has given, 
and given again, an instant and a most moving expression. 

Let us face facts. Once at war, combatants themselves 
may lose the sense of right and wrong; even otherwise 
calm and pious combatants. War is an occasion of sin— 
the greatest. The brutalities of Prussia, to which Bavarian 
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Catholics—the matches, even the models, of us all in days 

of Peace—are now accessory, bring home that appalling fact. 
War, like drunkenness, deletes reason. Let us offer but one 
instance of the paralysis it inflicts on executive morality. 
Pius [X declared it anathema for a nation to annul a 
Treaty on the plea of policy. Germany, by the mouth 
of her Chancellor, officially confessed (with no penitence) 
that she did this accursed thing in her hurry to steal a 
march on France through Belgium. But the German 
Bishops in their joint Pastoral had no reminding and 
therefore perturbing word for their flocks on that double 
breach of Faith. Instead, they declared that England, 
England, had forced on the world at peace this inexplicable 
war. So, we must persuade ourselves, they thought or 
so felt ; for history teaches that the human heart in war- 
time is deceitful above all things, not suspecting its own 
treachery. If any could read that moving Pastoral and 
hold its writers as mere dull hypocrites, we were not of 
their number. War, then, is itself the enemy. It is, if 
only as the occasion of evil, the worst enemy of man. 

d that brings us to the Pope’s hopes for the formation 
of a future League of Nations, pledged to ways of peace 
instead of to insensate ways of war. We await that ad- 
vent with nothing less than the expectation of a renewed 
future for the Gospel of Christ. We know the difficulties. 
They beset the path of all Christian ideals ; and, for that 
very reason, we know, too, that they are not insuperable. 
The first step is insecure. Perfidy is not exorcized from 
the earth by phrases or by wishes, or by a hazy sense 
of right. The men who broke a Treaty, with the lure of 
French Colonies as their material reward, are still in 
strength; unpunished with even so much punishment as 
they have inflicted on the innocent. To accept them as 
trusted parties to an International Fraternity must in- 
deed be what an English Judge once frivolously said of a 
second marriage—the triumph of Hope over Experience. 
How shall they be made one with our Fellowship? Some 
say that, being a proud race, the failure of their adventure, 
that was not a desperate one until England rose from an 
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apathy on which her foes had done her the despite to 
count, is shock enough to have effected a change of heart. 


If, indeed, the heart is there! Others suppose that the 
material waste of war enforces on Germany, as on other 


nations, a policy of disarmament ; since only so can be 


recovered even the partial and ill-assorted prosperity of 
times before the war. And that might well be, if the 
Cardinal Virtue of Prudence had not been sent into exile 
with Justice and Charity. With us, as we dare to say, 
those exiles, like others of old, have their home. And in 
their high company is Fortitude, without which, all un- 
prepared as England was, she could not have entered on 
a sacrificial struggle that is for her no more, but never 


less, than a present application of the very principle 
behind any League of Nations to be born in a rescued 
world. In our acts we have prevented the Pontiff’s 
words. With our prayers, which our swords are, we have 
prevented, in the word’s literal sense, that glorious Dawn. 

With these hopes, but with these conditioning fears, we 


turn to weigh some workaday plan for the realization 
of that earth-amity which the Holy Father, more than 
anyone else, can bring into being. With no doubt at all 
we table the scheme associated, to his abiding renown, 
with the name of Mr. Taft, a scheme made lucid by Mr. 
Snead-Cox to the readers of our January issue.* ‘That 


scheme, in brief, pledges the nations to go with their 
difficulties to an Arbitration Court ; and, failing settle- 
ment there, to give each other a year’s warning before the 
outbreak of hostilities; any nation failing this to be 
regarded and withstood as the common enemy. ‘There 
shall be no more stabbing in the back. The law of 
honour that binds individuals shall bind nations—a 
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Catholic doctrine to the core. A year in which to cool 
the heat of the first collision, and a twelve-month’s 
leisure to repent the hasty impulse of anger to strike— 
this is no more than an application in daily life of the 
daily prayer that we be not led into temptation. As 


*The second edition of that issue being now out of print, its first article, 
A Machinery of Peace, will immediately be issued in separate form. 
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such, it is surely binding. ‘The Church has here her firm 
footing. Learned in all the lore and love of abnegation, 
she cannot condemn the man who loses his body to save 
his soul, and who goes out to end wrong or be himself 
ended in the attempt, a willing sacrifice; but she can 
make for the soldier her conditions, such conditions as 
we have named, and she can enforce them by spiritual 
sanctions her children will faithfully respect. ‘That is 
the one hope. Because her aid is essential, her power has 
its final justification, its final sanctification. And because 
Pope Benedict XV, all minor details of ways and means 
apart, has shown himself a true lover of the Peace that still 
asses the world’s understanding, he has our knee. To 
im it is given to make manifest the unity of our Faith 
in the bond of Peace. That doctrine and promise must 
be vitalized by an answering unity of deed, or it becomes 
the tragedy among all travesties. To Benedict XV 
belongs a great, perhaps in all Papal history the greatest, 
part. ‘That he will perform it greatly we do not 
doubt ; and a Pope at last may take his predestined 
place as leader of the moral life of men and nations. 


Tec Late Songs of Katharine Tynan (Sidgwick and 
Jackson) raise now and again a delicate question : 
Can a poem be toocharming? Perhaps, no more than a 
woman, would any poem admit it. Yet a verse that deals 
with Death may seem to demand austerity at the sacrifice 
of all dainty, delightful, and fascinating wiles of feeling, 
of fancy, of expression. Mary Magdalen, as shown by 
many a meretricious Italian master, seems out of place 
at the foot of the Cross; and just the hint of such’an 
incongruity has haunted us in reading some of Miss 
Tynan’s exquisite verses. Should the muse despoil herself 
of her ornaments at need? Should she discard her jewels 
when she kneels before the altar at the obsequies in her 
song? Perhaps. Yet many a bereaved mother has refused 
to wear mourning for her hero-son fallen in this war upon 
war; and if the poet follows suit, she leaves us as little 
tight to be critical of the singing robe she decides to wear. 
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The faculty and the facility for beauty and fancy that 
never fail this poet in particular leave us without any 
such question in poems like “The House of Life” : 


The life of the body’s a cage, 
And the soul within it 

Frets to escape, to be free, 
Like a lark or a linnet. 

But since the struggle’s in vain, 
She is weary ere long ; 

She chirps and she sings a little 
To assuage her wrong. 


Behind the bars she sits brooding 
Her evil mishap, 

Like a wild little hare or a rabbit 
That’s caught in a trap, 

Till, dazed with despair, she is weary, 
And struggles no more, 

But plays with the sun and leaf-shadows 
That dance on the floor. 


They call—they call to each other : 
O sister so small, 
Are you there? Are you there, little brother, 
Behind the blank wall? 
Like a bird or a hare or a rabbit, 
Frightened, undone, 
The soul calls to another, 
That she be not alone. 


An equal gift is “The Recompense,” the house that 
Adam, ex-Paradised, built, the first home of the hapless 
human family. It opens with the statement : 


God made a Garden first for Man, 
Where He and Man might walk together, 


and gives a dear inventory of its contents ‘* Before the 
old snake wriggled through”’: 
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But when poor Man was driven away, 
Hobbled and sad, from those bright portals, 
When there was nothing more to say 
Between the stript unhappy mortals ; 
When Eve went shivering in the wind, 
With all her sweetness nipt in frost, 
God put it into Adam’s mind 
To build a House. So all’s not lost. 


*Twas built of clay and wattled boughs. 
So comfortable ’twas—the creeping 
Out of the rain into their House, 

To dream of Eden in their sleeping! 
He taught them next to capture Fire,— 
The wild sprite of the roaring storm, 

And tether him to their desire 
Upon a hearthstone bright and warm. 


Yet there was something incomplete ; 
They wept for their remembered blisses ; 
Till God slipt something wondrous sweet 
Betwixt His anger and their kisses. 
The Woman shall make Home, He said, 
With Children, and the hearth-fires burning, 
And with her bosom for his bed 
My Adam praise Me night and morning. 


We are thus reminded that this poet, at her best, is 
outdone by no contemporary in the delicacy of her do- 
mesticities. The children, vital in ‘‘ The Recompense,” 
people other verses of hers which come to mind. And in 
measure of her love for the young is her apprehension for 
them in the dangers of war, her exultant sorrow for such 
as fall. This has found no more perfect expression, even 
at a time when many heroes have created many poets, than 


Miss Tynan gives it in “ The Children’s War ” : 


This is the Children’s War, because 
The victory’s to the young and clean. 
Up to the Dragon’s ravening jaws 
Run dear Eighteen and Seventeen. 
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The light is yet upon their curls ; 
The dream is still within their eyes ; 
Their cheeks are silken as a girl’s— 
The little Knights of Paradise. 


O men, with many scars and stains, 

Stand back, abase your souls and pray! 
For now to Nineteen are the gains, 

And golden Twenty wins the day. 


Brown heads with curls all rippled over, 
Young bodies slender as a flame, 
They leap to darkness like a lover ; 
To Twenty-one is fall’n the game. 


There are two other stanzas, but they are superfluous. 
“The Tears” of a mother on earth that extinguish 
Heaven’s candles for her dead son are told in verses that 
William Barnes has once and for ever forestalled; and the 
inspiration of “For an Airman” is attributed by Miss 
Tynan herself to an article on the death of Lord Lucas 
which appeared in The Times. We can only envy the 
writer of the prose that has found this happy poetical 
interpretation. Entirely original are “ After Jutland,” 
The Colonists,” and Message”’—this last poem 
might well have ended on the fine dramatic moment of 
its penultimate stanza. Even so can the critic pick and 
dissect the flowers he cannot grow; but in the very act 
he yields to the poet’s creative genius a gratitude he 
need not seek to express, for she, loving poetry, will know. 
One minor gift we owe to her here—a new verbal decora- 
tion for the Magdalen who, having bathed her Lord’s 
feet in her tears, “‘ Dries them in cobwebs of the sun.” 


N Méditations du Prisonnier (Gabriel Beauchesne) Dom 
Hébrard makes a spiritual journey from his Benedictine 
Abbey to the cells, the barns, the camps, the dungeons, 
the tents of French prisoners in Germany, follows them in 
their detested labour for the enemy, sits by their unrestful 
beds, cheers them, chats with them, puts into their minds 
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the thoughts, into their hearts the hopes, that may lead 
them to the close of their martyrdom, whether in death 
or in life, in Heaven or in France again. Part of it is 
cheerful, and part happy. Dom Hébrard has even a word 
to say about the lice: ‘‘ It would be rather childish to 
lose one’s temper. Follow them up, dispose of as many as 
you can, but always with a laugh, with a kind of little 
irony, as is always fitting when we have to contend with 
animals.”” And he knows well how other unwelcome com- 

anions may be men too, the unchosen comrades of day 

y day with whom each man has to share the universal 
boredom. He confesses indeed that life in common may 
be hard to bear even in the cloister, though all have 
one faith and one vocation. He teaches the prisoner 
to search, below the differences, the distastes, the dispro- 
portions, for something greater, the something that makes 
for unity. He realizes what physical pain can be in its 
uttermost. All these chapters, brief and numerous, touch 
some fact and some truth of the prisoner’s bitter lot. As 
to poor food and too little of that, Dom Hébrard very 
gently suggests that there may be—say in the past of the 
Parisian—some, well, some little balance to be made 
straight. In the second om of his admirable book, the 
priest-author takes his readers, by high ascetic counsel, out 
of possible captivities of this brief life into the only real 
emancipation. It is to be supposed that the Méditations 
have passed the enemy censorship, as the author hints 
that he has written with discretion in order to reach his 
chosen readers. 


WO contributions to the evolution controversy have 

recently appeared in America, both from the pens of 
thoroughly competent writers and both the result of some 
of the numerous Lecture-foundations with which wealthy 
Americans have endowed the fortunate Universities of the 
United States. Professor Scott’s book, The Theory of 
Evolution (The Macmillan Co.), consists of his Westbrook 
Lectures for 1914; and in Professor Morgan’s, 4 


Critique of the Theory of Evolution (Princeton Univ. Press), 
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we have his Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures for 1916. 
Both these writers place evolution in contradistinction 
to what they call “‘special Creation”; but Scott specifi- 
cally states that “‘ acceptance of the theory of evolution 
by no means excludes belief in a creative plan.” Morgan, 
to use the mathematical expression, “‘ neglects” the 
prime cause; but it is quite clear that, in speaking of 
‘Special Creation,” both writers mean what is called 
immediate or direct creation as opposed to mediate or 
indirect. Both admit that evolution cannot be claimed to 
be proved to a demonstration ; and Scott tells us, we 
believe correctly, that all biologists, with the single 
exception of Fleischmann, accept the theory of evolution 
and are convinced of its truth. Fleischmann, he thinks, 
demands a kind of proof which will probably never be 
attainable, and he asserts, again probably quite correctly, 
that “ complete demonstration, such as may be given for 
a physical or chemical law, is . . . not to be expected,” 
and adds that “even in so exact a science as astronomy, 
the attempt to work out historical problems is beset with 
the gravest difficulties.” The question may then be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of facts as at present known 
to us, and, when this is done, there is certainly a body of 
evidence in favour of the theory. We do not propose to 
consider it here; but it will not be wrong to mention 
that certain adjuncts to the main theory of transformism 
which in their time have been held to support it or to 
explain it, do not to-day possess the esteem they once 
enjoyed. 

The Recapitulation theory, called by Haeckel the 
Biogenetic Law, which taught that individual develop- 
ment was an abbreviated repetition of the ancestral history 
of the species, was at one time thought to take a very 
prominent place amongst the proofs of evolution. In 
fact, Haeckel spoke of it as “‘ fundamental.” Nowadays, 
as Scott tells us, various distinguished naturalists “ alto- 
gether reject the recapitulation theory as a means of 
interpreting the facts of embryology.” Morgan agrees, 
and expresses the opinion that “‘ these new ideas and this 
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new evidence have played havoc with the biogenetic law.” 
Natural Selection, again, as to which there always has 
been and still is great difference of opinion, does not, 
according to Scott, who approaches the problem from 
the study of fossyls, “‘ appear to offer an adequate explana- 
tion of the observed facts,” whilst Morgan holds it with 
such modifications as to make it a very different thing . 
from the doctrine usually preached. Sexual Selection has 
but little importance attached to it by the disciples of 
Darwin, so Scott tells us; and Morgan does not discuss 
it at all. 

Whilst abandoning or attenuating these teachings of 
Darwin, both writers are firm adherents of the doctrine of 
transformism, which of course is a doctrine discussed 
many long years before Darwin offered suggestions as to 
the method by which it was effected. Both writers agree, 
though only one of them is a professed paleontologist, 
that science offers the strongest confirmation of the theory, 
Morgan declaring that “ the direct evidence furnished by 
fossil remains is by all odds the strongest evidence that 
we have in favour of organic evolution.” Scott adds a 
strong proof in support of this view, which is also his, 
when he urges that a prediction suggested by theory, 
which is afterwards proved to be true, is the strongest 
evidence for that theory which can well be given. This 
has always been admitted in the case of Adams’s and 
Leverrier’s prediction of the existence of the planet 
afterwards discovered and named Neptune before it had 
ever been seen by the eye of man. He tells us that he 
himself “‘ had the great pleasure of finding in the rocks of 
northern Utah a fossil animal with a type of dentition 
which no man had ever seen, but which had been predicted 
some time before by Dr. Max Schlosser of Munich.” 
Professor Scott’s book covers a wider range and is more 
suited to the popular reader. Professor Morgan’s is more 
technical, especially in his exceedingly interesting accounts 
of his own experiments in breeding a form of fruit-fly. 
But both books are indispensable to all who would estimate 
how the evolution theory stands to-day. 
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ILLIAM BROSS, Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois 
from 1860 to 1870, gave the trustees of Lake Forest 
University forty thousand dollars, on the accumulated 
proceeds of whch lectures were to be delivered and books 
— somewhat in the style of the Oxford Bampton 

ectures, in defence of the Christian Religion. Before us 
lies the sixth course, on The Will to Freedom, or the Gospel 
of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ, by Dr. John Neville 
Figgis, of the House of the Resurrection at Mirfield. 
(Longmans). Spoken in 1915, these chapters of a 
notable piece of criticism could not, even if their author 
wished it, undertake in a neutral America to enter 
upon the question which is really supreme in English 
minds, when the name of Nietzsche comes up for discus- 
sion. Britons do not care about the man’s philosophy, 
whatever it was. But many have heard that if Nietzsche 
had not written, the Germans would not have gone to 
war ; that he was the Teuton prophet who inspired the 
policy of “‘ Frightfulness ”’; and they ask, rather languidly 
now, if it is true. 

Dr. Figgis will not directly enlighten them. He pro- 
poses to compare the teaching of this modern Zarathustra 
with the teaching of our Lord Himself. An Anglican, he 
does not write exactly as a Catholic would; he puts on 
one side what he calls “‘ Infallibilism.” He never quotes 
or refers to St. Thomas Aquinas. He speaks of *‘ Ration- 
alism ”’ to disown it, but has nothing precisely to say of any 
recognized and well-established school of reason, while he 
seems to praise the dan vital of Bergson, which certainly 
in the system goes before intellect, and does not need it. 
Considering how many different meanings are now attri- 
buted to Christianity, one cari hardly take for granted 
that the Catholic tradition will be present to men’s 
thoughts in American non-Catholic universities. Dr. Fig- 
gis might wisely have begun his treatment of Nietzsche’s 
Gospel by stating the Christian creed which was to be 
his standard. That was all the more advisable, since 
Nietzsche, casting the whole of our “ other-world ” 
dogma from him as a pack of lies into the nether deeps, 
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assailed the Gospel “‘ way of life,’ denouncing it as 
decadence. But the Protestant and the Catholic do not 
follow the same way, though each claims to be the only 
Gospel Christian. Hence a certain vagueness, with 
floating outlines, in the treatment, clear as it is that Dr. 
Figgis holds by the Catholic principles himself. He is 
eminently capable of dealing with his subject, and the 
Lectures deserve a hearty welcome. Very modern in style 
and manner, acquainted with all Nietzsche’s writings, and 
quoting to the point from recently published corre- 
spondence, Dr. Figgis proves that he has mastered a 
literature which nearly all consists of fragments, which 
runs on into hundreds of aphorisms, and which must 
be pronounced the sum of incoherences. 

To make one intelligible philosophy out of Nietzsche, 
who delighted in “‘ becoming ”’ something utterly opposed 
to that which he had just “been,” is the yaa 
appointed task of weaving ropes of sand. No one has done 
it yet. Therefore Dr. Figgis, who shows the benevolence 
of a hospital-nurse towards this diseased and finally in- 
sane spirit, can often reduce what he utters to a Christian 
semblance by omitting contradictions found elsewhere. 
The “religion of valour’ has not been unknown to our 
saints and martyrs. Again, it is only fair to remember, 
as Dr. Figgis brings out (and as Canon Barry insisted in his 
Heralds of Revolt long ago), that the scorn which was a 
leading motive in “ Zarathustra,” felt by Nietzsche 
towards German academic pedantry, and his challenge 
to a science, literature, art, and philosophy, all decadent 
according to the “ Dionysian” exuberance of life in 
which he believed, were so much to the good. In 
attacking these superstitions, none of them orthodox, 
he was a reformer, or as he would call himself a ‘‘ bridge” 
to better things. His unanswerable dilemma, “ Be a 
Christian altogether, in dogma no less than in ethics, or 
none at all,”’ cleared the air and was applicable to Huxley 
as to George Eliot. He carried the contention of the 
Positivist who rejected ‘“‘ necessary” laws one stage 
farther, by denying that scientific men had any right to 
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talk even of “‘ laws,” and manifestly this comes to Mr. 
Balfour’s argument by which the validity of science, 
metaphysics, and natural religion requires an identical 
foundation in certain truth. Many other unexpected 
advantages to sound thinking are drawn by Dr. Figgis from 
Nietzsche’s fierce assault on the German or English 
systems which were prevalent in the years 1870-1890, and 
which lie mostly in ruins now. But, when every such 
gain has been snatched out of the fire, it remains only too 
sadly the case that Nietzsche, with his doctrine of 
Naturalism, his ‘ Beyond Good and Evil,” his “ Super- 
man,” and his reduction of all the knowledge we can 
ever win to physiology, is the captain of a mighty band, 
hating Christian morals as the invention of a race of 
slaves, and determined to restore Paganism in public and 
private life. 

On that growing peril Dr. Figgis dwells with power. 
His tenderness towards Nietzsche the man justifies the 
frank sincerity with which he anticipates for Christians a 
time of great trial, due to the influences of which “ Zara- 
thustra”’? was the deadly emanation. He has much 
praise for a charm of style, amid contradictions and 
caprices innumerable, that will always assure to Nietzsche 
renown of a kind most rare in German authors. He says, 
“This poet-prophet, so strange and beautiful, has laid 
a spell on many in our time.” On Dr. Figgis too the 
spell has wrought its effect. But he concludes, ‘* Had 
Nietzsche corrected those misconceptions of which I 
spoke, his ideal of conduct would still remain fundamen- 
tally antagonistic to the Christian. Nor need one be so 
cruel as to tear from his melancholy brows that laurel- 
wreath which he himself had- placed thereon—the title of 
Antichrist.” Let it stay there then ; and let the curious 
who want to read him know what to expect if they open 
his seductive and ill-omened pages. Nietzsche himself 
warns them away. 


N A Short History of the Royal Parish of St. Martin-in- 


the-Fields, which is not so very short either at over 
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three hundred well-filled pages, Mr. John McMaster, 
Church-warden, shows himself an industrious delver into 
documents, and a recorder who carries his task to comple- 
tion with just that obvious sense of duty that wins the 
respect and regard of the reader. Mr. McMaster is his 
own publisher (17, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W.), 
an address already familiar to those who followed the 
footsteps of Francis Thompson while he was still a wan- 
derer in London’s underworld. Mr. McMaster a boot- 
maker, met the poet—then the match-seller—in the 
Strand, and was moved to a pity which found immediate 
expression. Mr. McMaster took Francis Thompson into 
his service. That was not, under all the circumstances, an 
alliance likely to last; but, short as it was, it served its 
great turn; and on paper torn from the copy-books 
of Mr. McMaster’s little niece the poet he was enter- 
taining unawares wrote the first verses which brought 
him to renown. In charity St. Martin, born in Hun- 
gary in the Fourth Century, but Bishop of Tours, 
and a popular patron of many other ancient churches in 
England, answered to his cosmopolitanism. He had the 
pity which makes the whole world kin, and no more sense 
of boundaries than have the birds. The picture of the 
Saint, on horseback, dividing his cloak with a beggar of 
Amiens, allies him with modern memories of Charing 
Cross. ‘‘ We have this device as our parish arms,” says 
Mr. McMaster, “‘ and on all our badges, and even on the 
door-handles of the church.” Long may it there remain, 
to carry on that tradition of compassion, failing which the 
savour of all Christian salt is lost. 


HE New York firm of Kenedy & Son are to be 

congratulated on bringing out a Centenary Edition 
of The Official Catholic Directory (1817-1917), affording 
fine opportunities to the collector of religious statistics 
about our latest and greatest allies. ‘The Catholic 
population of the United States amounts in actual 
figures, supplied by the Dioceses, to 17,022,879; and 
this, added to the floating population, gives a total of 
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nearly nineteen millions. Priests and Religious fall short 
by only seventeen of twenty thousand. Sixty-four 
Dioceses show an increase, while four a decrease. ‘Thirty- 
three are static, at least statistically. New York and 
Chicago have over a million of Faithful; Boston nearly 
a million; the half-million mark is reached by New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Hartford, Newark and 
Pittsburgh Dioceses. We may trace the rivalry of race 
even in such a double melting-pot as the American 
Catholic Church. It is a fair test of the power of the two 
great elements in modern America, the Irish and the 
German, to compare their numerical representation in the 
Hierarchy. The three Cardinals are Irish. Of Arch- 
bishops, eight are Irish, four are German, and there are 
two of other derivations. Of Bishops, fifty-nine are Irish 
and thirteen are German, while there are twenty-eight 
besides. ‘The two Arch-Abbots are German; and there 
are sixteen German Abbots, and of Irish only two. If 
Benedictine Abbots tend to be Teutonic, the Dominican 
Provincials are Celtic, while the Jesuits are of both stocks. 
There are now three Irish Bishops in the Philippines. 
Some of the American Sees show signs of a French suc- 
cession, as Indianapolis and New Orleans, from which See 
no less than three Bishops have returned to die in France. 
It is odd to find a Diocese called after the persecutor of the 
Church, Bismarck, whose motto (Induamus arma lucis /) 
would have brought a wintry smile to the lips of the 
dread Chancellor. Though there is no Catholic Bishop 
of Lincoln in England there is one in Nebraska, owing to 
the coincidence of the great President’s name with the 
Cathedral City of St. Hugh. Amongst other episcopal 
coincidences we note two Archbishops J. J. Keane, both 
resident in Dubuque, and no less than three Bishops from 
the family of O’Reilly (Baker, Fargo, and Peoria Dioceses). 
And many an English reader will learn for the first time 
that nearly one half of Cardinal Farley’s Diocese is in 
British territory. It includes the Bahamas, which give 
over four thousand of the nine thousand square miles 
under his sway. It will be news to many that Cardinal 
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O’Connell is not the first Ordinary of Boston to become a 
Cardinal. His predecessor, Bishop Cheverus, retired to 
France and there received the sublime dignity. To 
congratulate the Catholic Church in the United States 
would be like congratulating the Pyramids. 


T is interesting to learn that Catholics can become 

authorities on combating flames even in this world. 
Chief Kenlon, of New York, has probably given us the 
last word in his Fires and Fire-Fighting (George Doran, 
New York). It is a long stretch from the Round Tower 
at Dromiskin, in County Louth, to the great sky-scrapers 
in New York; but Chief Kenlon has in his lifetime 
considered the scaling of both. Few Irish careers in 
America have been more interesting than that which has 
left the present Chief at the head of a Fire Force dealing 
with the ten thousand annual fires of New York. Until 
the modern naval battle there was nothing so wonderful 
and terrible as an American conflagration. The writer 
gives professional accounts of the great fires which have 
damaged Baltimore and San Francisco during a century 
of catastrophe, and finally of the Equitable Building Fire 
in New York, which was quenched under his leadership. 
The circumstances were dramatic in the extreme. “ $0 
intense was the cold that dripping walls turned to ice and 
the streets were frozen lakes, while enormous volumes of 
water were turned to spray by the wind a few feet from 
the nozzle. Men were repeatedly thrown down in their 
efforts to cross the path of this hurricane . . . The 
Equitable now resembled a volcano in eruption. Great 
masses of granite from its walls were being tossed in the 
air like thistledown and exploding a hundred feet above 
head from the intense heat, their fragments falling in 
meteoric showers about us.” For men who could face 
such conditions the present war can offer few alarms. 
Men were falling from the top of the building into the 
street, while “‘ Father Joseph Dineen, at the risk of his life, 
conveyed the Sacrament to one of the men afterwards 
rescued from the vault, this at a moment when all on- 
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lookers feared the worst.”’ In 1912 there was an hotel-fire 
every thirty-three hours, we are told; but doubtless 
hotel-builders are as speedy as church-builders in modern 
America. Chief Kenlon tells us that while in Europe 
no less than 350 years have been spent in building one 
church, in America 350 churches are built in one year. 


HERE shall we look for originality—the originality 

which means, not experiment, not reaction, not 
trooping with contemporaries in contempt of a decade 
of years just past, but freshness of mind ? Well, we have 
found it, in all vigour and impulse, in a volume of poems 
so orthodox that the author, Mr. Charles Williams, 
cheerfully careless of the chorus of boastful revolution- 
aries, calls them Poems of Conformity (Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press). ‘They do conform, and they 
are the freest poems of the day. This is no paradox; 
for consider the tyrannies under which the customary 
young poet of the time labours: there is the date, there 
is the fashion, there is the blessed word Georgian. That 
last word by itself is taken for rule, for control, as it were 
for dogma—temporary dogma, for time is of the essence 
of that contract. 

The first praise that a reader offers to Mr. Charles 
Williams is a eulogy of his sincerity. It is also the first 
apology that is proffered by the admirers of the Swin- . 
burne “ School” of the ’sixties and of the Georgian 
*“* School” of this fleeting day. If a poem is bad in art 
and morals we are told, by readers eager to be generous, 
that it is “sincere,” which is quite probable. The 
sincerity of any writing is no doubt of importance to the 
writer’s soul; it is, we must believe, of importance to 
the writer’s Creator ; but it may be of perfect unimport- 
ance to literature. It is when a writer has proved that 
his sincerity is of literary significance and fm that we 
are eager to admit the word. Mr. Williams has a sin- 
cerity of this proved importance. It is of true value, and 
all the more effectual that it is manifested’ in well-known 
matters, liturgical hymns, phrases from the Breviary, 
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hymns and prayers that the reader knows by heart, but 
reads afresh by this poet’s heart. 

It is not only in these religious themes that Mr. 
Williams discovers his own thought and sounds his own 
note. On the thought we dwell with special interest, for 
he is an intellectual lyrist. In the sonnet series “‘ Troy,” 
he has thought out profound significances for those 
monumental figures, Andromache, Helen, Hecuba, and 
Cassandra; in the other extreme of life on earth, he 
finds the value of a clerk : 


The clerk sat on a stool, 
And added up a column 
Looking a very fool, 
Staid he was and solemn. 
He said “‘ Nineteen and one, 
Mark nought and carry two,” 
And that was all that he had done 
And all that he could do. 
The clerk sat on his stool 
And another line began: 


The heroes called him fool, 
But God had called him man. 


In the devotional poems there is what Tennyson called 
“a solemn gladness”—one might even call it gaiety, 
seeing that one may apply the word to George Herbert’s 
most poignant verses. The “‘ Ode for Easter Morning ” 
has such splendour and sweetness as the Seventeenth 
Century teaches our day in Mr. Williams’s poetry. It 
begins : 
Wake, wake, my thought! the year’s delight is born ; 
Hark, the young loves within the valley sing! 
Long since thy peers, the Church, the Earth, this morn 
Were out to hail a gladness named of Spring. 
Who shall be earliest there ? O happy race, 
Begun in winter of a three days’ gloom 
To end beside what doubly-hallowed place 
Of the full garner and the open tomb! 


It is to be wished that space allowed the quotation of 
the whole of this noble poem, and of the “ Repose of 
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Our Lady,” in which mourning for death and “ irrepres- 
sible jubilee ” for life clash, as it were, in wonderful verse. 
The reader is referred also to ‘* Pentecost,” with its 
vehement search by one seeking a flying Dove; and to 
*“‘ Christmas,” with its audacious and delightful clowning : 


Love hath his evangels 
Of how differing strain : 
*“* Hark, the herald angels! ” 


And “ Here we are again!” 


In another Christmas poem we have the contradiction 
of the heralded peace and the war of ages : 


Ways are foul in Bethlehem! 
(Sing Nowell) 

Who is this is born anew ? 

“Tt is I that say to you 

‘Sell your garment for a sword ’’— 


I, the Lord.” 


Massacre in Bethlehem! 
(Sing Nowell) 
Child, we thought thee sweet and dear. 
“ Fear ye this? how shall ye fear 
The Lamb’s wrath, the final sword 
Of the Lord ?” 


Mary, pray for Bethlehem! 
(Sing Nowell) 

Thou whose heart is Paradise, 

Intercede, not once or twice, 

With thy child, with thy adored, 
With the Lord. 


For a love-poem we commend the following : 


Where did you meet your love, young man ? 
Where did you meet your love ? 

““T met my love in a noisy room 
With a carven roof above.” 


What did you say to your love, young man, 
With all your mother wit ? 

*¢ ¢ How hot it is!’ or ‘ How do you do ?’ 
And there was an end of it.” 
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Who was beside you then, young man? 
Who was beside you then? 
‘Gaspar, Melchior, Balthazar, 
And a crowd of shepherd men.” 


What did you say to them, young man? 
Silently, through the din? 

“‘<« Princes, when ye come in to her, 
I pray you, lead me in.’ ” 


Mr. Williams is alone among the writers of his genera- 
tion, by the quality of his genius and even by the turn of 
his verse. Something of the past is his, something, we 
may believe, of the future. Let us hope that alone 
among writers he may not be lonely among readers, but 
may call up a multitude. 


N the case of novels which have been promptly dealt 

with in daily and weekly papers, the more leisurely 
reviewer is inclined to take for granted some knowledge 
of the comparative importance and scope of a book, and 
to let criticism rather consist of notes on an author’s 
method. ‘The technique of novel-writing is so free that 
careless habits can stray even among good writers under 
cover of the legitimate licence of fiction-writing. Miss 
Tennyson Jesse, whose Secret Bread (Heinemann) tells the 
story of Ishmael Ruan from his birth until his eyes are 
closed in death by his grown-up son, is one of the most 
intelligent of the younger novelists, and her book contains 
not only great space of scenery and sky but gives the reader 
confidence in a fine mind too strong to be attracted here 
and there by the temporary cults and tendencies that 
belittle so much art and thought. And yet she is not 
entirely free from lapses of technique, which should not 
have escaped her vigilance. 

Considering that the detailed narrative of Ishmael 
Ruan’s childhood is not restricted to what he remembers 
in manhood, it is disconcerting to come across such sen- 
tences as; ‘* Of the interview with the headmaster . . . 
Ishmael remembered little in after years.” Ishmael’s 
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memory is not in question, and the author’s knowledge 
is already shown to be entirely independent of it. It isa 
small thing, but it is one of a hundred such tricks in the 
immature novelist—such as Miss ‘Tennyson Jesse most 
decidedly is not. Ifthe author suspects that she is about 
to deal with a scene either scantily or with disproportion- 
ate detail, Ishmael’s memory in the future is suddenly 
resorted to, though such a spasmodic test is irrelevant 
since it is not consistently applied. It is a device to cover 
the author’s instinctive selectiveness—a privilege which 
may be used without any such excuse. Indeed, when 
Ishmael is a boy, the reader often wishes heartily that the 
author could forget he is ever to be a man, for instead of 
information and insight being conveyed straight from the 
author in regard to Ishmael’s childhood, that man is 
hunted up out of the future, caught, and made to stand 
an unnatural witness of, or commentator on, his own 
immaturity. Miss Tennyson Jesse possibly had mis- 
givings lest the limitations of a boy’s life would set a 
limitation too upon her writing, and she cannot refrain 
from the perpetual promise of him asa man. This some- 
times leads to an almost ludicrously roundabout state- 
ment when the author has a simple thing to say: “ In 
after years, if Ishmael had examined into the thing, which 
he never did, he would have seen that it was because . . .” 
etc. Or again: “If he had ever heard of Moloch he 
would have been struck by the resemblance .. .” Miss 
Tennyson Jesse is probably impressed with the fact that 
an author’s ideas should be transmitted through the 
characters, but such a sentence as that last one is an absurd 
travesty of such an axiom. 

It is easy to understand how a setting of rough and 
grand Cornish scenery, of sea and moor and farmyard and 
ploughed land and cornfield, would seem to call for a 
corresponding drama of human events—not the ad- 
ventures of a few years of a man’s life, but birth and 
marriage and death and succeeding generations. But 
Miss Tennyson Jesse’s large conception is carried out at 
the expense of truly intimate revelation of her characters. 
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They love and hate, and nothing is omitted which would 
seem to give as large a version of life as of nature. But the 
characters remain singularly unknown considering the 
importance of what is told about them ; in fact, it is the 
very importance of the thing chronicled—suchas Ishmael’s. 
adventures in marriage--that brings home to the reader 
how slight a knowledge he has of Ishmael, until his fine 
ageing, beyond the consciousness that he has an upright 
soul. His steady instinctive virtue is the profoundest, 
quietest, and most memorable thing in the book. 

The fact that the Ruans are generations of farmers 
holds out hopes that the author will, at any rate, achieve 
another kind of intimacy—that peculiarly true and simple 
intimacy of life and labour on the land. If Miss Tennyson 
Jesse fails in this it is because the farm life is not so much 
ived from day to day as merely described at given periods. 
There is much clear and beautiful observation of nature 
—of a sky so large that three kinds of weather can be seen 
in it at once; of spring in an old garden “ transmuting 
the pallor of the narcissus to light itself, making the very 
shadows more luminous than a winter shining”; a 
rainbow with one gleaming foot in a field and another in 
the sea; and of the urgent activity of nature such as is 
in the phrase; “‘ A bee shot past him so quickly that the 
thrum of it sounded short as a twanged string.” 


OOKS by Dustin Reviewers require no recommen- 
dation to readers familiar with their work. But at 
least some bare record of their activities may be made. 
From Father Vassall-Phillips we have The Work of St. 
Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, against the Donatists (Long- 
mans) as well as a book of less specialized apologetics, 
Catholic Christianity, or the Reasonableness of our Religion 
(Washbourne). “ Bless but “ bless ” was not exactly the 
word, “Bless him, how various he is!” said Sir —_ 
looking at a Gainsborough landscape. Father Vassall- 
Phillip’s versatility, a precious quality ina Redemptorist 
or anybody, made easy the way of Anglican reviewers. 
To them the lesson of St. Optatus, as a Fourth Century 
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witness to the Papacy, is embarrassing enough to suggest 
an attempt to prejudice the scholarship of the exponent 
and translator, however able. It is a temptation to which 
we noted that two reviewers, or possibly one reviewer in 
two places, rather badly succumbed. Even as in Six- 
teenth Century England were these Fourth Century 
divisions in Africa. Just as the gospel-light beamed for 
Henry VIII in Boleyn’s eyes, so had Lucilla a hand in the 
Donatist secession—the hand that was reproved for hold- 
ing the bone of a martyr, to kiss it, before she touched 
the Sacred Chalice. It seems, when we hear of it now, 
but a small womanly offence of taste, and none at all 
of intention; but the sharp—perhaps the tactless— 
rebuke wounded her spirit, and she, “ together with all 
her retainers,’ separated herself from her Bishop, 
Caecilian of Carthage, and saw Majorinus, a member of 
her household, consecrated in his stead. ‘The issues, then 
local and almost domestic, now dominate wider areas. 
Incidentally, even those who hold that the dioceses of 
England to-day are too vast to be overseered effectually 
by their present rulers will concede that to multiply 
Bishops as in the early Church is to ask for trouble, and to 
get it. Of Father Vassall-Phillips’s notes it is easy to see 
that even the reader of St. Optatus in the original will 
find them indispensable, unless he happens to be Dom 
John Chapman or Father Adrian Fortescue. 

To his modern book of controversy Father Vassall- 
Phillips brings one of the most persuasive of all recom- 
mendations—his own infectious zeal. He really cares. 
Monsignor Benson used to say it was no use telling him 
that by his own reason he could arrive at Christianity—he 
knew he couldn’t. It was the spirit that vivified within, 
where often the outward letter—and the ready logic— 
killed. Reason suffices, however, to show that reason 
should not suffice. She obtains her rule over us only to 
effect her own abdication. This being so, books of con- 
troversy necessarily fall short of the daily experience of 
the Christian. We know in Whom we believe ; but that 
knowledge is often incommunicable. Julian Grenfell 
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used to complain, when he read his mere military text- 
books, that they were written just as books ought not to 
be written. That seems to some to be true, in a measure, 
of nearly all books of religious controversy. It is high 

raise to say of Father Vassall-Phillips that, both in this 
-" and in The Mustard Seed, his written word stands 


for something more than its surface-value, because we © 


feel the spirit that vivifies the letter. 
NOTHER Sz. Optatus book comes from Father 


Adrian Fortescue under the title of Donatism (Burns 
and Oates). Dr. Fortescue does not think it necessary 
to translate full texts with particularity, but summa- 
rizes, denotes, and delivers judgment with magisterial 
effect. In brief space, he reaches the heart of the con- 
troversy ; and the lesson of Donatism for Anglicans, first 
enforced by Wiseman in the Dustiin’s pages to the en- 
lightenment of Newman, is now available in a textbook, 
the brevity of which but increases its significance. 


WO other books by authors without whose work, 

signed or unsigned, the Dusiin Review rarely 
appears, are The Church and Science, by Sir Bertram 
Windle, F.R.S. (The Catholic Truth Society), and Father 
Martindale’s In God’s Army (Washbourne). No living 
man has done more than Sir Bertram to watch the ways 
of Science, to follow her feet into unexpected byways, to 
hear her praises and join in the applause, to listen to 
empirical dogmas proclaimed, and in the exercise of his 
high Christian privilege, to laugh. Sir Bertram is never 
bitter. People boast of “the scientific temper.” Let 
us lack it if it was anything like Huxley’s! From Chris- 
tianity, rather than from Science, be sure, therefore, 
that the Head of University College, Cork, has learned 
the tolerances, the detachments, the fine impartialities, 
which this new volume and his admirable Century of 
Science alike display. 


Of Father Martindale’s volume it is easy to say that 
its military nomenclature will become, and in a fine sense, 
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more and more a presence and an inspiration. The war 
has proved, and proved again, the inefficacy of the word. 
It has evoked and all but deified the deed. It has re- 
vealed an unsuspected heroism in plain men, in mere 
boys. All life will respond to that new and moving 
inspiration. Nor can any lag behind. For the fighters 
against evil will learn lessons of strenuousness from the 
men who suffered all extremities to further their cause, 
men who counted it light to give their lives even for 
ideals less defined than those supplied by the direct 
issues of religion. Our memories of marvels wrought by 
men willing to give themselves over to their calling as 
utterly as the soldiers in the trenches give themselves to 
theirs, are revived by Father Martindale with set purpose 
in his phrasing, a salience in his wisdom, a soul in his 
wit. Multitudes followed that lead of old in India and 
China, as they followed it later in France under the Curé 
d’Ars, as they are eager to follow it to-day in Babylondon. 
Where the inducement is so great, the reward so imme- 
diate, the advent of their successors would seem to be a 
not too difficult affair. Wanted, a Saint! Even one 
would go a long way, as we learn from Father Martindale’s 
memoirs of Francis Xavier and Francis Borgia and Francis 
Regis—the Francises seem to have it! Laymen are ruled 
out as leaders, though it was not so when Ignatius began his 
mission, without Orders, often to men ordained. Now, 
more than ever—and let Seminarians see to it !—wanted, 
a Saint! ‘The utter abnegation of men in modern war- 
fare will set a new standard of strenuousness, and so 
haply end the reproach of Cardinal Manning—that we 
prefer to set up statues of Saints instead of being them. 


DENYS COCHIN, of the French Academy, 
. publishes under the title of Le Dieu Allemand 
(Bloud et Gay) a lecture delivered in 1915 in the Georges 
Petit Galleries, also nine brief articles printed in the 
Gaulois, the Figaro, and the Temps, and one speech. The 
name of the little book indicates its contents. It is 
pleasant to come, at the outset, upon a page of full justice 
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Before the Mellowing Year 


to England, to her honour, her good faith, and her former 
good Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘These are defended, 
for the hundredth time, and the German lie of 1914 once 
again exposed. But the theme of the lecture is “ Unser 
Gott.” The God imagined by the German cannot be 
served by a “ galant homme” in the French phrase, or 
by a “ gentleman ” in the English. The most intolerant 
State in history, named the German God, is a material 
thing that even all serious non-Christian thinkers—Vol- 
taire, Renan, Herbert Spencer, Littré—implicitly refuted 
as of no authority for free and spiritual man. M. Cochin 
pledges his own country never to reply to Deutschland 
liber alles, with La France au-dessus de tout; but onl 
with “ Justice above all, Truth above all, Liberty ! ” 


HE title of Stephen Hewett’s book of verse, Before 

the Mellowing Year (Blackwell), pronounces upon 
itself the inevitable judgment. When he was killed, in 
the summer of 1916, this boy, who is remarkable even in 
that simple, tender, brilliant, and most lovable legion 
of the dead youths of England, was but twenty-three. 
His purpose had hardly begun to shape itself when, among 
other distinctions, he won at Oxford the Craven, the 
Hertford and the Ireland scholarships ; but if he had not 
fully found himself, his friends were keen in that quest, 
both on his behalf and on theirown. ‘They were eager to 
resolve for him a future of great work ; and for themselves 
a perfect companionship, each in his own most favoured 
duty, or project, or interest, or career. Even at Down- 
side his fellows competed for his future—as a monk, or a 
don, or a public man, or a writer. But in that compe- 
tition, despite this book, treasurable indeed, Death has 
proved the unforeseen victor. 

In these verses Hewett does not yet come by that ad- 
mixture of effort in ease which means the Freedom of the 
City of Poetry. He is still mainly the groper, which in 
verse means, parodoxically, that he treads well-worn 
paths., But it is not so in one poem, his last. It was 
written upon the destined field of his own gallant end, 
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and on the occasion of the death, in action, of Francis 


Tyrrell, his school-fellow at Downside and loved friend 
at Oxford : 


Who knew that all which others prize, 
The fruit of learning, nature, art, 
Ambition, and gay pride of heart, 

Are but a pageant for the eyes ; 


That all the golden hopes of youth 
Are by a single deed outdone, 
And in a single moment won 
The Life that gave these shadows truth. 


Such lines will be held in honour by Downside and Balliol 
—even that Balliol which possesses the dirge written by 
Mr. Belloc of Balliol men killed in the South African War. 
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A secection of the legends of the Saints who were specially 
devout to the Blessed Sacrament, and whose lives were in a 


particular way devoted to the worship of the Eucharistic King. 
“‘A beautifully instructive book.” —Freeman’s Fournal. 


The Congregation of Jesus 
and Mary: Cameos from 


its History. 


With a Foreword by Father Sydney Smith, S.J. 
Frontispiece portrait and eight illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


“Ler us say unhesitatingly that the book is well written. 
The chief events which compose it are thrown into the shape 
of Cameos delicately drawn and permeated and clothed upon 
with an atmosphere of high spirituality.” —Tad/e. 


The One Hundred and 
Five Martyrs of Tyburn. 


By the Nuns of Tyburn Convent. With an Intro- 
duction by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Wrapper, Is. net. Postage 2d. 
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THE MYSTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD: 
AN Essay 1N THE ArT oF Know1nc AND LovinG 
THE Divine Majesty. By Dom Savinien Louismet, 
O.S.B. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with a Frontis- 
piece in photogravure. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Tuis is a book for the priest on the mission, the ecclesiastical student, 
the cloistered contemplative and the apostolic man of the world. 
It makes its appeal also to the little ones of the flock, eager for 
instruction in “ the art of knowing and loving God,” and comforted 
and refreshed by any increase in their proficiency. In the sequence 
of the chapters is a gradation which at once allures the reader and 
uplifts him. He finds himself carried to the summit of Divine con- 
templation and Effusive Love, until the final chapter gives him the 
last word to be said on earth about God in the light of eternity. 


CHRIST THE CONSOLER: a Prayer Boox 
FOR THOSE BEREAVED BY THE War. Compiled by 
Agnes Egerton Castle. Printed in red and black, 
limp lambskin, silk marker. 3s. net. Postage 2d. 
Also in limp morocco, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
By Sir Bertram Windle, M.A., M.D.,Sc.D.,LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.I.A., K.S.G., President 
University College, Cork. 292 pages. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


In the Essay which gives the book its title, the author discusses the 
Argument from Design, its position at the beginning of last century, the 
effect upon it of the great Darwinian controversies, and, finally, how the 
argument stands to-day after the abatement of the storm of that con- 
troversy. Darwin is treated in a separate essay and the theories of 
Weismann, De Vries, Mendel and modern writers on the Antiquity of 
Man, are each examined at length in this important book. 
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CODEX 
IURIS CANONICI 


PII X PONTIFICIS MAXIMI 
IUSSU DIGESTUS 
BENEDICTI PAPH XV 
AUCTORITATE PROMULGATUS 
The Code of Canon Law will be published in one 
volume and in three sizes, for the greater con- 

venience of the clergy and students. 
Styles of Binding : 

The Editions will be obtainable in any of the 
three following styles of binding: 

1. Cloth, gold lettering. 

2. Half-leather, gold lettering. 

3. Handsomely bound in half-parchment. 

Net Prices: 

The 18mo or Pocket Edition, on India paper 
in. by 3#in.): 

(1) 8s.6d. (2) gs. 6d. (3) Ios. 

The 12mo or Students’ Edition, on Thin a 
(74 in. by 44 in.): 

1) 138s. (2) (3) 16s. 
The 8vo or Library Edition, on Strong paper 
(1oin. by 6fin.) : 

(1) 17s. 6d. (2) 20s. (3) 23s. 
Owing to war conditions the publication has a 
delayed, but Messrs. BURNS & OATES acce 
orders in advance for the work, which will 
forwarded as soon as ready. 
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BREVIARIUM 
ROMANUM 


LATEST EDITIONS 


TOURS. 12mo (6# in. by 4} in.). Large type 


edition. 1917. Bound in finest English morocco, 


gilt edges. £3 10s. net. 


TOURS. Four Volumes. 18mo(§#in. by 3#in.). 
1917. Containing the new contracted Lectiones 
in each respective volume. Bound in finest 
English morocco, gilt edges, round corners. 
£2 5s. net. 


MECHLIN. Four Volumes. 18mo (5§ in. by 


| 3% in.). 1914. Containing the new contracted 
Lectiones in each respective volume. Bound in 
finest English morocco, gilt edges, round corners. 

£2 $s. net. 

% New revised Supplements for many of the Reli- 2» 

§ gious Orders, for Ireland, and f al of a 

1 ~- rders, for Ireland, and for several of the 

nglish Dioceses are now ready, and can be 

+ bound with the above editions to order. 
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BREVIARIUM 
ROMANUM 


LATEST EDITIONS 


MECHLIN. Four Volumes. 48mo (4} in. by 
2$in.). The cheapest Pocket edition. Bound 
in finest English morocco, gilt edges, round 
corners. 5s. net. 


TURIN. Special edition for travelling. One 
volume (6 in. by 3# in.) and fasiculi. Printed in 
black only. Large type. Black leather, red under 
gold edges. 20s. net. 


VATICAN. Editio Typica. Complete in one 
volume. (7# in. by § in.) Bound in best English 


morocco, gilt edges. 18s. net. 


Specimen sheets of the above editions will be sent 
on application. 
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HORAE DIURNA 


 BREVIARII ROMANI 


Ex decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini resti- 
tuti, S. Pii V Pontificis Maximi iussu editi 
aliorumque Pontificum cura recogniti, Pii Pape 
X auctoritate reformati. 


EDITIO TYPICA. Printed at the Vatican Press. 
by 4in. Finest English morocco, 
gilt edges. 8s. 6d. net. 

TOURS. Editio juxta typicam. 1917. 
Stin. by 34in. Finest English morocco, gilt 
edges. gs. 6d. net. | 
MECHLIN. 48mo edition, 1917. 4% in. by 
28 in. Smallest revised edition. Finest English 
morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. net. 


TURIN. 18mo. Editio II. Taurinensis juxta 
typicam. 6 in. by 4 in. Large type, printed 
entirely in black. Cheapest revised edition. 
Cloth, red edges. 4s. 6d. net. English morocco, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


LECTIONES 


pro festis universalis Ecclesie commemoratis ad 
Matutinum legendz iuxta Rubricas. 18mo. 5§#in. 
by 3# in. Printed in four separate parts for 
insertion in Breviary. Is. 6d. net. so each 
part, bound in cloth flush, 2s. 6d. net the set. 
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The TABLET: 
Weebly, Newspaper. and 


HE TABLET, in 1840, was 
.,acquired in 1868, by Cardinal Vaughian, 
who deteruiimed supply to Catholic 
teaders a .paper hee own 


lofty: ideals. 


reputation is established as 
of Catholic “weekly with the: scholarly 
authority Review aswell as the 
lighter interest of a Newspaper. 

- EN breadth of outlook, in current learping, 
and in. literary merit, THE TABLED 
provokes comparison with any its 
and. of late 
it has won fresh laurels in many quatters 
on account. ofits powerful articles on 
War topics amd its capable summary 
each week's happenings, 


THE Publisher will be happy to forward | 
a Specimen Copy of the current.issue to” 
any reader of Lue Dupiin Review. 


THE Subscription: is 24/- per - annum 
inland; and 26/- per annum overseas 
(post free). | 


Tk TABLET 


19, Hlenrwtia : Street, London; WC, 
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This gives a very full survey ibe pat 
% which Catholics of the British Empire have eo 
played inthe War, ‘Some of the headings 
wanolics who gaincd the Victoria 
 Oross; gaincd by British Cathohe 
Chaplains, Catholic Chaplains on 
Sig 


Active Service. {Holy W eck in a British 

North Se@Squadron described by a Catholic 
Naval Chaplain. @ The Catholic Hierarchy 
an Gieat Brita and Ireland and the’ War. 
G Whatsthe Catholic. Schools have: done. 
(Statistics of killed, wounded and honours.) 
@ The work is very fully ILLUSTRATED, 


Page of letterpress being faced a page 


A booklet, showing British and Irish 
Gatholies have done their part isthe war. —Jrish Independent. 


"Phe Whole publication reflects great ‘on its compilers, 
“snot only for its excellent make-up and artis:ic production, byt for 
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the extremely Useful purpose which’ it will yubtediy serve 
acquainting. the British public withthe extent nature of the 
services. by. Catholics of the British Empire te thew 
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Rome and Jerusalem 


of the Hebrew Scriptures held the story to be authentic, 
at least three centuries before Christ was born. We can- 
not, indeed, pretend to know the origin of a dedication 
to such unique and supernatural dignity as the foremost 
races of men concede without hesitation to this one 
desolate shrine. Tacitus, beginning the dreadful tragedy 
of its doom, has written, Sed quoniam famose urbis supre- 
mum diem tradituri sumus, congruens videtur primordia equs 
aperire. He then goes on to deliver an account of the 
Jews, their descent, history, religion, and morals, which is 
either ludicrously false or a caricature sketched by their 
most malignant enemies. It was not borrowed from 
Flavius Josephus, who “ should have been,” in the words 
of De Quincey, “ the foremost authority with this his- 
torian for Jewish affairs. But enough remains to show 
that he was not.” Yet even Tacitus, sceptical as regards 
Providence and abounding in scorn of a people so des- 
icable—gens despectissima is what he calls them—had 
— rumours of an oracle which promised them uni- 
versal dominion. ‘“‘ Many were persuaded,” he says in 
the often-quoted passage, “ that in the ancient books of 
the priests it was contained how in that very time the 
East would prevail, and men setting out from Judza were 
to become = of the world. Which ambiguous state- 
ments,” he concludes, “‘ foretold Vespasian and 'Titus.”’* 
It was not so; the oracles of Holy Writ were already 
fulfilled before the Flavian dynasty ruled in the Palatine 
or Josephus composed his servile narratives under their 
patronage. But the new order of things which was to 
pave the way for Christianity entered on a decisive stage 
when Jerusalem took possession of the Ark of the Coven- 
ant. A second and much more challenging step was the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple. It soon became apparent 
that the immemorial Holy Places of Canaan were doomed 
to extinction, their altars, rites, and local priesthoods. 
The revolt of the Ten Tribes followed. For Jeroboam’s 
uprising was not merely political. It never could be so 
in the antique world, where religion covered and conse- 
* Tacitus, Hist., Y, i, 13. 
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crated all that men did. The falling away of Israel from 
Judah, with its war-cry, “‘ What part have we in David ? ” 
can best be rendered in modern language as a Conser- 
vative reaction. It was the battle of the Sanctuaries. 
— copying Aaron’s protest in the wilderness and 

is worship of the golden calf, went back to the idolatrous 
emblems of which Mosaism strove to get free. The tra- 
ditional cults of Bethel and Dan would not give way 
before Zion. Far more was at stake than tithes or taxes; 
more even than the mere succession of the House of 
David. It was not, when we look into the matter closely, 
the question, pure and simple, of rival gods. The spirit, 
the essence of man’s religion, his idea of the Supreme, 
must be lifted from its baser level, and a pure heart made 
the condition of clean hands. 

Prophetic Hebraism, now dawning through the divine 
cloud of Zion’s Temple, had for its chief enemy nature- 
religion—not, be sure of it, the abstract “ natural religion” 
dear to Paley or to Raymond de Sebonde—but a highly 
ornate ritual of lust and cruelty, founded on instincts held 
to be sacred because aboriginal in our constitution. The 
dreadful antagonist to the prophet was the priest, as he 
had long ministered before his god, whose true name was 
“ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood of human 
sacrifice and parents’ tears.” ‘This was, in Micah’s 
language, ‘‘ the Lord’s controversy,” and he asked, as if 
wore | Israel, with bitter irony, ‘‘ Shall I give my 

rst-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?” Should Jahweh become Himself 
as Baal, and children be passed through the fire to soften 
His fierce wrath ? Nothing less than the abolition of such 
man-devouring rites, the enlightenment of the under- 
standing which demanded them, was the age-long task 
of Hebraism rightly comprehended. Outside Jewry the 
splendid queen-cities, Tyre, Damascus, Babylon, were 
continually provoking Israel to sin after this manner. The 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, known in cuneiform writings 
as the “‘ Land of Omri,” yielded to the seduction, rising 
at the same time to renown and splendour, while Judah, 
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often tributary and after Solomon’s glory not of much 
account among Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, ceased 
by degrees to hold out a strong resistance to its enemies ; 
and though escaping the doom which fell upon Israel and 
Samaria in 722 B.c., its own fate as a kingdom was only 
delayed, not evaded. True, but the more vital, nay, the 
essential, truth is not brought to light in this comparison. 
The brilliant career of the Northern monarchy went with 
a never-ceasing rebellion against the principles of the 
religion taught by Moses and centralized at Jerusalem. 
So much is undeniable, even though we grant to extreme 
critics all they have alleged concerning the date of Deuter- 
onomy and the Priestly Code. The way of progress goes 
up to Mount Zion and thence it passes on. To Samaria, 
to Shechem, to Mount Gerizim, the world owes nothing 
of spiritual value. The great prophets of Israel fought 
against a State religion which set Jahweh and Baal side 
by side. The very name of Elijah claims that “ the Lord, 
he is God ” ; whereas to the population of these luxuri- 
ous royal cities there were “‘ lords many and gods many,” 
all of whom it would be advisable to recognize by gift and 
prayer. Judah itself often proved false to its mission ; but 
a remnant carried on the work until Christ came. 
Twice over has the destruction of Jerusalem turned out 
to be man’s salvation ; and the text, ** He that loseth his 
life shall find it ”—that divine paradox—receives a mean- 
ing in the fortunes of the place the power and influence 
whereof were enhanced by events such as, in many another 
instance, have brought with them everlasting ruin. The 
wasted cities of the world, once great, who shall count? 
But that “last day ” of the Holy City of Zion which 
Tacitus dreamt he was recording, has not yet come. Its 
sieges and burnings and laying out as a bare field where no 
fruit grows have, in the past, led only to a larger stage in 
the biography of man§ whose spiritual mother Salem was 
until Rome took her inheritance. Twice, I repeat, did 
this phoenix die, twice to be born again, though not in 
the same shape, from her ashes. When the kingdom of 
Israel fell and the Ten Tribes werg led captive, the whole 
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of the Bible which we now possess had been traced upon a 
design that henceforth anil need, not further additions, 
but to be realized in the world’s history, as in due course 
_ happened. The Law was written, the later prophets were 
bien their message, the Temple had risen visibly 
above all other sanctuaries. Then in 586 s.c. the Baby- 
lonians put an end to the kingdom of David, and Jerusa- 
lem lay desolate near upon half a century. When it was 
restored under Cyrus, there came no more kings until the 
Maccabees crowned themselves with a diadem. Some- 
thing quite original took their place, a synagogue or a 
church—a form of religion which was independent of the 
rise and fall of states, corresponding in one light toan 
ascetic order bound by vow, in another to a society of 
philosophers, in a third to a missionary effort, the scope 
of which was to make proselytes wherever the Jew 
travelled or settled down. The day of national religions 
was over. This came, I say, straight as a consequence 
from the fall of David’s kingdom in §86 B.c.; and how 
much it implied for the fact and idea of religious 
development who does not perceive ? The other, and 
still more momentous “last day” of the Holy City 
dawned when the Roman soldiers under Titus burnt the 
Temple, on the hundred and tenth day of the siege, 
which is reckoned by the Jews as the Ninth of Ab, other- 
wise August roth, a.p. 70. If the first catastrophe trans- 
formed a nation into a church, the second olenad Jew 
and Christian alike from bondage to a ritual of blood, 
leaving them with sacred books, the Talmud and the 
Bible, free to pursue their divergent traditions, and both 
appealing to the same authority which, at last, was the 
Holy Spirit revealing Himself to the heart of man. 

I may quote here an unexpected witness, M. Renan, 
who, in his Antichrist, has drawn out the historical impli- 
cations of the final tragedy which swept away the Jerusa- 
lem of the Sanhedrin. ‘‘ Over against Jesus, the ideal of 
goodness,” he observes, “‘ rises up a monstrous being who 
is the embodiment of evil. Reserved like Enoch and Elias 
to play his part in the world’s last act, Nero completes the 
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